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LITERATURE. 


SOME ACCOUNT OF THE GRINNELL ARCTIC 
EXPEDITION IN SEARCH OF SIR JOHN 
FRANKLIN. COMMUNICATED TO THE LITE- 
RARY WORLD BY S. P. GRIFFEN, U.S.N., 
COMMANDER OF THE RESCUE. 

(Concluded from our last.) 


Tue year 1850 was eminently disastrous. 
No less than nineteen ships were totally de- 
stroyed, and twelve badly injured. On the 
19th of June a gale sprang up ; the skies grew 
black, the wind howled loudly through the 
ing, and voices were heard in wild confu- 
sion as the different crews were securing 
their ships; but more fearful was the ad- 
yance of a wall-like front of grinding, crash- 
ing ice. Slowly it came; it reached the 
ships, and then ensued a scene of destruction 
inful to deseribe : falling masts, the crush- 
ing in of vessels’ sides, the ice rearing and 
tumbling on their decks until they sank be- 
neath its weight, the disorder heightened by 
a thousand men striving to save boats, 
clothing, and provisions. With all this, it is 
a remarkable fact that no lives were lost, the 
ice, the element of destruction, affording an 
easy means of escape. We fortunately had 
no very severe trials there; the few “nips” 
or squeezes our little brigs received only gave 
us greater confidence in their powers to re- 
sist the fiereest commotion of the ice. Of 
small size and strongly fortified, they would 
rise up as the heavy ice pressed upon their 
bottoms. The ice, from six to ten feet 
thick, frequently would draw more water 
than the brigs, therefore the probability of 
their rising was much increased, letting the 
floes waste their fury by passing beneath. 
We pushed our way slowly along; our 
minds oceupied with the work before us, or 
during leisure hours in contemplating the 
many objects of interest around. In shore 
rose a wall, the sea front of a vast glacier, 
which extends throughout the length of 
Melville Bay. From this are detached most 
of the bergs found in that inland sea. We 
there found them much larger than those met 
further south; oceupying a water area of 
acres they would tower several hundred 
feet above the surface. A party ascend- 
ed one, the largest in sight, and incredible as 
it may seem, found it to be upwards of three 
hundred feet above the surface of the water. 
These great heights are, however, attained 
by the elevation of pinnacles, the average 
height of the exposed mass being perhaps not 
two hundred feet. But this is enormous, 
when we recollect that for every foot above 
the surface there are seven below. It is 
said that for a long time two bergs were 
grounded in water 300 fathoms deep or 1800 
feet. We would frequently see them break 
to pieces, attended with a loud noise resem- 
bling thunder, and lashing the sea into violent 


on. 

The effeet of atmospheric refraction was 
marvellous in the extreme. Objects beyond 
the horizon would suddenly be seen’ sus- 


pended in air, undergoing a variety of 
Strange shapes ther” hecmsn inverted ; 


the lower parts would descend to the hori- 
Zon, while the upper, stretching out laterally 
until they touched, would grow in appear- 
ance to an arched bridge. e bergs most 
frequently when refracted seemed like hour- 
glasses, leaning towers, or huge, dark, unde- 
fined masses. A range of distant hammocks 


would sometimes look like a city when seen 
afar off. Two of the most remarkable 
cfiects were, first the elevation of the visible 
space of ice, all around the spectator, until he 
seemed to occupy the centre of a vast con- 
cavity, which moved as we moved. Second, 
the elevation of the horizon into a turreted 
wall or amphitheatre, reminding the observer 
of a fit place for the genii of the North to 
watch the fierce encounters of the “zier 
souldiers.”” When beset or creeping slowly 
along, parties would be permitted to attack 
an oceasional bear, shoot water-fowl, which 
were so abundant that we had them on table 
daily, or practise the art of getting within 
gun-shot of the cunning seal. The bears, 
seals, and birds, to many of us at first were 
repulsive in the extreme; but according to 
one of the wise provisions of our nature we 
acquired a taste and even a fondness for 
them. We no longer thought, as at first we 
did, that the chief ingredient with which they 
were cooked was the grossest kind of train 
oil. A great.deal of carbonaceous matter is 
necessary to impart sufficient warmth to the 
system. The climate so operates upon us 
that we take to it kindly. I have never 
eaten a tallow candle or drunk oil, but Ihave 


offered to me now I could not abide. 

On the 15th of August we reached Cape 
York. There two Eskimaux of the Ross tribe 
of Arctic Highlanders were heard hailing the 
brigs. Sending a boat in, they by signs com- 
municated the fact that they were expressing 
their delight at seeing vessels, and that 
they belonged to a hunting party, camped 
near by. This tribe of Eskimaux have had 
little or no communication with white men. 
They live in their aboriginal condition ; have 
no knowledge of their Southern neighbors, 
separated by the great glacier which forms 
an impassable barrier. From this fact the 
opinion may be hazarded, that they crossed 
over from the West, and are some of those 
whose traces are found about the Parry 
islands. 

Near Cape York we landed, and procured 
some of the red snow, which was so abun- 
dant in Ross’s time that he called that part 
of the coast the Crimson Cliffs of Beverly. 

The mean temperature of summer is about 
two degrees above the freezing point, remain- 
ing thus low onaccount of the constant change 
of ice to water. At night, or the period 
called night, when the sun in its northern 
course sweeps near the horizon, and after it 
has begun to dip the temperature then at 
the freezing point, a coating of ice in calm 
weather is formed over the pools, varying 
from half an inch to an inch in thickness, 
which is a serious impediment to a vessel’s 
progress. ‘This “ young ice,” as it is called, 
is frequently fresh. It is the freezing of the 
upper surface of a stratum of fresh water 
which spreads over the salt from the surround- 
ing floes, and remains separated because un- 
disturbed by wind. In the summer the men 
perform their work without jackets. The 
atmosphere feels as pleasant as that of some 
of the favored aye of ryt — a 

On the 18th of August the bri to 
lift to a gentle swell from N.W- the indica. 
tion of our being near the north water, or 
having reached the extremity of the pack. 
With a fine breeze we bore away to the 
westward, passing bergs, and sailing through 
streams of ice. The highest latitude ob- 
tained in crossing was 76° 30/. 





The next day we fell in with the Expedi- 


lived upon food and enjoyed it, which if 


tion under Capt. Penny, who had failed in an 
attempt to reach Jones’s Sound, on account 
of the ice blocking up its approaches. En- 
tering Lancaster Sound, we were soon sepa- 
rated in a heavy gale of wind from the east, dur- 
ing which we had the misfortune to get foul 
of a mass of ice, by which the bowsprit was 
badly sprung, and other injury sustained. A 
few days later, after having repaired da- 
mages, we came up with a British barque 
and steamer, under Capt. Ommaney, belong- 
ing to the expedition under Capt. Austin. 
| Soon reaching Cape Riley, we found unmis- 
takable signs of Franklin’s having visited it. 

On the 24th the Advance joined us from 
the east. Penny’s brig came up, soon fol- 
lowed by the active veteran, Sir John Ross. 
It being impossible to cross Wellington 
Channel, the vessels on the 27th were moored 
to the ice at Beechey’s Island, that is, the 
vessels of Penny, Ross, and our own. A 
plan for searching the adjacent shores was 
formed by the commanders. Parties were 
organized and sent out. One from Penny’s 
brig, led by Mr. Goodsir, a gentleman who 
| has devoted himself to the rescue of a bro- 
ther, ascended a bluff part of the island, and 
eame upon the site of Franklin’s winter 
quarters. The intelligence soon spread, and 
all that could be spared were seen wending 
their way thither. A mournful scene en- 
sued. In a spot removed from where a car- 
penter’s shed had been erected, and where 
the accumulated mass of winter’s rubbish 
had been deposited, was a throng, looking 
silently and sadly upon the mounds raised 
over the dead. Affixed to the graves were 
head-boards, neatly carved, bearing the names 
of the dead and those of the ship, and the 
date of their erection. From this we learned 
that the missing navigators had spent 
their first winter there. Eager search was 
made for the government cylinder, containing 
the official account of their arrival, and point- 
ing out their anticipated route, but without 
success. Not a scrap of writing could be 
found. The Rescue was detailed to prose- 
eute the search along the east shore of the 
| channel to a bold headland seen in that diree- 
tion, in hopes that there some record might 
be found. She proceeded up the channel as 
far as the ice would permit, whence a party 
started on foot. The party came across a 
large cairn, partially overturned, which had 
in and about it many bones of aretic animals, 
but nothing to tell whether it had been a 
store-house of the Eskimaux or the work of 
civilized hands. On the apex nothing was 
found. Its summit, at a considerable eleva- 
tion, afforded a good view of the surrounding 
hills, but no little mound of stones could be 
seen to guide our footsteps to the glad news 
of where Franklin had gone. rom the 
elevation the channel was seen to be full of 
ice ; land was discovered to the north, and 
the impression was at the time that the shore 
rounded into a bay, with an opening to the 
N.W., which was afterwards verified by 
Capts. De Haven and Penny. 

e were fourteen days delayed before the 
channel could be crossed, though its breadth 
is but 30 miles. Unlessa strong and favora- 
ble wind occurs when a vessel reaches one 
of the passages having a northern bend, sne 
will very likely be detained until one hap- 

ns. 

Reaching Cape Hotham, we stood away 
west, in a channel along the south shore of 
Cornwallis island, unti! brought up by the 








fixed ice, four miles south-west of Griffith’s 
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island. There, our furthest position, we 
made fast, in erg op with Austin’s and 
Penny's squadron, 1, eight vessels. On 
the 12th of September the Rescue was 
blown from her anchors. After undergoing 
considerable exposure in the gale, having her 
sides, decks, and rigging so coated with ice 
that she seemed like a small brig under- 
weigh, with the loss of an anchor, a boat, 
and sustaining injury by having the rudder 
and stern sprung, she succeeded in find- 
ing shelter under the island. The next day 
rejoined the Advance. On the night of the 
13th we were arrested in the middle of Wel- 
lington Channel, and became frozen in for 
the winter. From that time we ceased to 
have control over the vessels, until the 5th 
of the following June. Firmly held by the 
ice, they defied our strongest efforts, and 
drifted about as the field drifted. 

It is the rule with Arctic explorers to seek 
a harbour at the close of the season, that 
they may be free from the commotions of the 
winter ice, that observatories may be erected, 
stores moved to a safe place, and preparations 
made for spring operations. 

Wintering in the “pack” has always been 
attended with some danger, and great mor- 
tality, from seurvy chiefly. English whale 
ships, delayed towards the latter part of Sep- 
tember, when a calm of twenty-four hours’ 
duration is sufficient to cover the sea with 
ice through which a vessel cannot penetrate, 
have re a dismal time. Sometimes, 
though rarely, I believe a ship would be 
crushed, when escape for the crew, unless 
another ship were in sight, would be impossi- 
ble. Death came among them in a most dis- 
tressing form, mainly owing to their not be- 
ing furnished with the necessary agents for 
preserving health—a want of organization 
and discipline, without which the cireum- 
stances of their situation exercised a depress- 
ing and dangerous effect upon them. 

n our ease we had been sailing with a 
strong wind, which becoming light, we found 
ourselves fast in a thick sludge, or mixture 
of snow and water. In twenty-four hours it 
was firm enough to bear a man, and when 
we measured the ice on the Ist of November 
we found it three feet thick. 

Though it was impossible for us to get a 
harbour, the narrowness of the channel gave 
us hope that we would remain at least within 
the field of operations. 

A succession of southerly gales occurring, 
we were driven, with all the ice in sight, up 
Wellington Channel, until we reached the 
lat. 75° 25’. From that position much new 
land was seen, A range of high mountains 
very justly received the name of Grinnell. 
A channel, leading to the N.W., was named 
after the distinguished gentleman at the head 
of the National Observatory, Mr. Maury. 
Capes and islets never before seen, unless by 
the missing navigators, were named. By 
gazing on that which was entirely new to 
man the spirit of enterprise became animated ; 
we felt disposed even then to load the sledge, 
and toil slowly in the direction of the moun- 
Captain Penny the fol th 

aptain Penny the following spring, with- 
out knowledge of our having Nce pe of 
him, gave English names to the above land, 
calling Grinnell Land, Albert Land ; Maury’s 
Channel, Victoria Channel, &c. The mis- 
take, as soon as it is explained, 1 suppose 
will be corrected on the English Charts. 

The ice not becoming fixed, but beginning 
to drift to and fro, and occasionally breaking 
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up near the brigs, we for a long time lived as 
we had done in the summer. Without 
stoves in the apartments below, with a tempe- 
rature reaching at times to 12° below zero, 
we had not much comfort. Iee and rain 
formed along the sides and beams. Our 
clothing became frosted or moist with the 
water dripping from overhead. Cold, but 
still cheerful, we waited for the ice to become 
fixed. It seeming to have but little notion 
of doing that, the appearance of scurvy 
among the men rendered it necessary to take 
measures for spending the winter, even if at 
the sacrifice of half the stores. The Advance 
was prepared as our winter hotel. Many of 
her stores were risked upon the ice, a hous- 
ing cloth rigged, three stoves started, when 
we of the Rescue, on the Ist of November, 
slung our hammocks aboard of her. By all 
living together we passed a more comforta- 
ble time and saved much fuel. 

Frequent attempts were made to land dur- 
ing our drift in Wellington, but all failed, 
for a lane of water was invariably formed 
along shore. In October the northerly winds 
began to prevail. It may be stated here, that 
in those narrow passages whose shores were 
high, strong winds took the direction of the 
passage ; that is, a north-west gale would be 
felt from north in Wellington Channel, and 
from west in Barrow’s Straits. To our 
disappointment, the ice commenced drift- 
ing out of the channel, Cape Riley was 
passed, and in the early part of January, 
1851, we had reached Baffin’s Bay. 

We had thought, when having failed to 
attain a position whence successful spring 
operations could be carried on, and findin 
ourselves drifting up Wellington Channel, 
that fortune had relented. As each additional 
mile lessened the distance to a region where 
many thought Franklin could be found, our 
hopes brightened. So flattering did the 
prospect become, that sledges were made, 
provisions packed, and parties organized for 
establishing depots for spring use and for 
the examination of the adjacent country. But, 
alas! allour hopes were destroyed. Borne by 
an irresistible fate, we left the scenes of our 
brightest dreams far behind. We were not 
left to repine long over our misfortune ; the 
mighty elements which extended about us 
called for our watchfulness. The sledges 
that we hoped to have dragged to Franklin’s 
release, the provisions we thought we might 
have shared with him, were now required for 
our own safety. These, with tents, bags of 
clothing, were all kept in readiness to move 
to the ice. It was not an uncommon thing 
to be routed out in the darkness of night, al- 
though it was all night, the sun having sunk 
beneath the horizon, by the violent shocks 
felt through the vessel as the ice crushed 
and tumbled alongside. On one oceasion 
the danger to the vessels was great, because 
their extremities were exposed to the lateral 
action of the fields. The wall of hammocks 
had reached within a few feet of the Ad- 
vanee’s stern, and had mads a slight exhibi- 
tion of its power by brushing away the Res- 
cue’s bowsprit and some of the works for- 
ward, when motion ceased altogether. On 
another occasion a piece of thick ice was 
forced under the Advance’s keel, by which 
she was raised abaft some four or six feet, 
remaining in that position the rest of the 
winter. 

The cold increased until, in the month of 
February, it had reached the lowest point, 
46° below zero. We experienced not near 











so much inconvenience from the cold as We 
had anticipated. Our natures underwent , 
change—an adaptation to the climate. Wh., 
a wind did not prevail I have gone out walk. 
ing 7 the ice clad in ordinary pilot elot} 
and though the mereury was no longer fluid 
have become unpleasantly warm. Aetiy 
exercise so heated us that we would unby. 
ton our coats, and take off caps and gloves, ty 
get cool. There was no difficulty, however, 
in doing that; standing still a few minutes 
was suflicient. If a wind prevailed, walking 
was very painful. Your face or hands ex. 
posed to it beeame frosted; it penetrated 
through the thickest clothing, making yo, 
feel as though you were stuck by a thou. 
sand pins. 

We never felt any inconvenience from 
having the cabin heated to 60° above zero, 
and going into the atmosphere at 46° below, 
the time occupied in changing being not more 
than two minutes. Whenever a door was 
opened leading below, the cold air would 
rush in, and cause a dense volume of vapor 
to appear, but never did I see a shower of 
artificial snow from the same cause, as de. 
scribed by some Arctic visitors. Everything 
exposed me solid except spirits of wine. 
Before the winter was over, the ice increased 
to between 7 and 8 feet in thickness. The 
timbers of the vessels made frequent noises, 
sharp and crackling, like the report of a pis 
tol. From a ventilator that was used escaped 
a vapor so dense that it might have been 
mistaken for smoke. 

Though the sun did not rise for a period 
of 85 days, it was never so constantly dark 
that we did not take the usual exercise upon 
the ice. The 22d of December, the darkest 
day, the sun having reached its most south. 
ern declination, about noon, for a short time, 
we had light enough to read ordinary print 
with tolerable facility by turning the book 
to the south, though at the time a_ brilliant 
full moon was shining. During the period 
of darkness the Aurora Borealis constantly 
displayed itself, but not of such singular 
beauty as is observed in more southern |ati- 
tudes. Of a pale white color, it would gene- 
rally appear in the shape of an arch or belt at 
right angles to the magnetic meridian. |n 
Wellington Channel where the variation 
was 12 points, it extended from the 8. E. to 
N. W., touching the horizon. As the varis- 
tion changed, its direction changed. When 
we last observed it, its direction was north 
and south. 

With but little else to attend to, most oi 
our time was en in healthful exercise 
on the ice, or seeking instruction and amuse- 
ment Aboard. Snow walls and houses were 
built about the vessels. The men were 
trained to drag the loaded sledges ; skating, 
sliding, and games of ball were played. 
Bears and foxes were oceasionally chased, 
and long walks taken. On board we played 
at various games, conversed, and read ; the 
men doing the same, besides receiving 
struction from the officers in the elementary 
branches of navigation. Theatrical enter- 
tainments were got up every two weeks, 
which contributed much to while away the 
tedious months. The exhibitions taking 
place on deck, the audience was frequent) 
exposed to low temperatures ; on one cc? 
sion to 30°. The actors always received 
great applause, for it was a capital way to 
warm the feet. The ladies in the play; 
tenacious of their right to appear to ee 
advantage, would come out in dresses ¢" 
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exceedingly low about the neck, and with the 
shortest : sleeves on; and in the 


| 


A few weeks after leaving Liefly, we fell 
in with the fleet of British whale ships. The 


course of a few moments their alabaster | generous liberality of their commanders in 


ions would turn to scarlet. 

ay ee in the Bay, we soon lost sight of 
jand, and could only tell of our southern 
drift by the increasing obliquity of the rays 
of Polaris, the sinking of the northern constel- 
lations, and the rising of those in the south. 

On the 29th of , at meridian, the 
sun was seen, and hailed with three cheers. 
All were glad and joyous at his return ; the 
energies seemed to be quickened : but in his 
rays we seemed to have a ghostlike hue. 


yerdure of the sunny plain. 

The inerease of daylight was rapid. As 
the sun ascended the heaven, at altitudes 
varying from 4° to 8°, we would see beauti- 
ful displays of “ Parhelia.” A circle, Me 
an are intercepted by the horizon, of bright 
light, in radius generally 22°, would appear 
about the sun. At points of this circle, at 
equal altitudes with the sun, would be seen 
dazzling spots called mock suns ; whilst ver- 
tically overhead a third would be seen. An 
outer circle, with a radius of 46°, with the 
same suns, but not so shining, would also be 
seen. 

The circles were straw color, although 
sometimes they displayed the prismatic tints. 
The suns were reddish white. At times the 
circles would be seen without the suns; at 
others the suns would glisten alone in their 

lory. 

: On one oceasion I saw the heavens filled 
with a most elaborate picture. The first 
circles, with their suns, were reflected from 
every quarter. ‘Turn where you would, cir- 
cles would be seen intercepting circles, and 
mock suns in every direction. During win- 
ter the moon produced the same phenomena, 
only much more feeble. 

In April the long day began. Prepara- 

tions were made for renewing the attempts 
of last year. On the 24th we returned to 
the Reseue. The heat increased; freezing 
was arrested ; and pools began to form upon 
the surface of the field. These pools supply 
the ships with water during summer. In 
winter we had a large funnel, about which 
the smoke from the galley circulated, with 
sufficient heat to melt the snow placed in it. 
Some cases of snow blindness occurred ; 
it is attended with excruciating pain, but 
does not last longer than a few days. 
_ On the 5th of June, in latitude 664°, the 
immense field in which we had been fettered 
for nine months, and which had borne us the 
unparalleled distance of upwards of a thou- 
sand miles, broke into fragments. 

A swell had been felt from the S. E., which 
caused the ice to complain a great deal ; 
when apparently having resisted the undula- 
tions to the last, it yielded, and in fifteen 
minutes from the time the first crack was 


floes and sconce pieces. 

On the 7th we moved ander the influence 
of sails and On the 11th, cleared the 
ney a gale of wind, which made most on 
board dreadfully sea-sick. On the 18th 
joined the Advance at Liefly in the island of 

where some scurvy grass, seal steaks, 
and Dutch small beer eradicated the scurvy, 
and strengthened the crew. : 





furnishing us with fresh provisions deserves 

the greatest praise. I shall never cease to feel 

thankful for their disinterested kindness. 
We continued until the 19th of August 


trying to penetrate Melville Bay, but, like the | 
whalers who were returning when we met | 








mostly depend for daily thinking can supply, 
have greatly multiplied. It is quite mass 
—a thing which would not have been practi- 
eable a few years since—to occupy a review 
of the first character solely with American 
topies, which will furnish new original mat- 
ter upon affairs of government, in science, in 
historical research, in biography, in the vari- 
ous departments of the belles-lettres. For 


them, we were obliged to shape our course | all of these America now has the facts,—is 
south. Failing to pass the barrier, our duty |she to remain much longer without the 


was to return home. 
touching at several places on the Greenland 
coast, where we were kindly received, and 
furnished with provisions at reasonable rates. 

It is not oy understood how life can 
be sustained in the Polar regions when the 
resources of the ship fail. We know that 
the Eskimaux live there, deriving their en- 
tire support from what nature furnishes in 
the shape of whales, seals, bears, foxes, deer, 
musk oxen, birds, &e. ‘These are very nu- 
merous in many places, and to the means of 
civilized man would fall a much easier prey 
than to the spear and arrow of the Eski- 
maux. 

A captain finding himself likely to be 
blocked up beyond the period for which he 
is provisioned, should commence early to 
gather a store of animals and birds. More- 
over, it is the very best kind of food for the 
region, generating heat in the system, and 
possessing antiscorbutie properties. The 
skins furnish warm clothing, tents, and boats, 
if they want them to escape in; the blubber 
or fatty portions “ be used for fuel, as is 
practised by the Eskimaux. So far as 
food, fuel, and clothing are concerned, life 
can be sustained in these latitudes. 

The navigation is somewhat facilitated by 
the observance of certain appearances in the 
sky near the horizon. Over water a dark 
blue reflection hangs, known as “ water sky.” 
Early in the season, and towards its close, 
this water sky is changed to what is known 
as “frost smoke.” he water steams as 
though it were a huge boiling cauldron. 
From every crack and fissure in the ice 
columns of smoke are seen rising. 

Another appearance called “ice blink” is 
seen, indicating the presence of ice in that 
direction. It is a white glistening stratum 
near the horizor. A “land blink” is the 
same, but has a yellowish hue. 





A NEW YORK QUARTERLY REVIEW.* 


A Qvarterty Review to date from the 
great metropolis of the country is an under- 
taking constantly talked about, which has 
been once or twice attempted, but never yet 
fairly accomplished unless we accept the five 
ears of the New York Review, founded by 

r. Hawks, which was certainly something 
more than the beginning of a creditable en- 
terprise. That, however, ceased with its 
tenth volume in the year 1842. Since that 
time our publishers have not said much 
about Quarterly Reviews, the very merits of 
the former publication deterring from any 
further attempts in that direction. Of late 
the subject has been reagitated. The rapid 
growth and home development of the coun- 
try would appear to call loudly for such’ a 
work. The number of national topies has 
inereased; new conditions of material and 
moral progress have arisen; the topics in- 
viting a fuller and more mature discussion 
than the newspapers on which the people 





*The New York Quarterly. Edited by A. G, Reming- 
ton, I., IJ. Cornish, Lamport & Co. 


This we did, after | 


voice ? 

One of the first enterprises to which some 
of our large publishers should direct them- 
selves is the establishment of a national 
Quarterly Review, to be undertaken on the 
scale and with the liberal resources which 
John Murray or the Longmans have brought 
to this field. Properly undertaken we should 
be confident of its success; timidly or inad- 
equately entered upon it would be worse 
than failure. 

Our periodical literature has for the most 
part been in a very unfortunate condition— 
for the simple reason that it has depended 
upon too limited resourses both of money 
capital, and intellectual supplies. No one 
man ean sustain by himself a work of any 
consequence as a magazine or review, and 
the man who is likely to think of such a 
thing is still less likely to have his pockets 
filled with the money to carry it on. There 
must be a strong combination of effort, unit 
and concert to some important end and sufi 
cient time to impress the public with the idea. 
It has been the condition, we believe, of all 
the highly successful publications of this 
kind that they have been undertaken by the 
trade in all their pecuniary relations, leaving 
a few choice spirits who have planned the 
work, free to carry it out and securing to 
them, from the public, an adequate reward. 
The periodical then gets to have an inde- 
pendent existence as a property. If its pro- 
jector, A, wearies of the work, he is quietly 
succeeded by B; it incorporates continually 
new contributors: a change of publishers 
does not affect its impersonal character. It 
has become a power of the State and pre- 
serves its constitutional existence like the 
great English Reviews and Magazines, 
through successive generations. 

The North American Review is the only 
work of this class which has lived long 
enough in this country to fulfil any of these 
conditions. How far it has fulfilled them we 
do net at present enquire. 

A new journal bearing the title “The 
New York Quarterly,” has just appeared in 
this city. Its two numbers do not permit us 
to speak very confidently of its prospects— 
especially as the plan is something new and 
not very clear in its working. It is a thin 
octave of about a hundred and fifty pages, 
bears an editor's name, is miscellaneous in 
its character, contains translations, essays, 
&e., its articles are not anonymous—indeed 
it proposes to be something other than “a 
mere review.” Here are several features at 
once which destroy its character as a proper 
Quarterly Review—meeting the wants of the 
country. The laws of a Quarterly Review, 
in their way, are as well established as of an 
Epic poem or a legitimate tragedy. 

It requires a certain depth in its goes, 
of topics, with fulness of information an 
thought, and suitable extent in the display of 
the subject. A topic that is not worth treat- 


ing thoroughly or at some length, is hardly 





worth bringing forward as a separate article 
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in a Quarterly Review ; it may be left to the 


~——e and newspapers. 
en it is pretty well established in Eng- 
lish literature that a review, to be thoroughly 


candid and effective, in its own judgments 
and the estimate put upon them by the 


people, must be anonymous. Its imperson- 
ality must be preserved. It is what the 
Quarterly Review says, not what John Smith 
says, which is respected at once—for the re- 
view, if properly conducted, speaks with an 
aggregate voice enforced by its past wisdom, 
moderation, and sense, its acquired character 
in fine. Of course no pretension is made to 
infallibility ; but it is necessary that the 
opinion, whatever it is, should in the first in- 
stance at least, be received with respect. It 
should have a hearing. We have heard wri- 
ters complain of the anonymous, of losing 
the reputation of their articles; but they 
probably build themselves up much faster on 
the joint-capital of the review than they 
would by their simple individual investment. 
It soon gets to be known who the writers 
are who interest the public, and even when 
it is known the anonymous still exercises a 

wholesome and mysterious awe. Of its ad- 
vantages on the score of independence there 
can be no question. Hundreds will write 
and write well, under the shelter of the Re- 
view, to whom it will be an inconvenience or 
injury to be known. What an impertinence, 
too, for Jenkins to sign his name to his 
minute analysis of the worthless poems of 
his acquaintance, Tompkins,—yet the public 
good and the good of Tompkins may re- 
quire that Jenkins should do precisely this 
work. The anonymous is to be regarded, 
we think, as an essential feature of critical 
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ers; and besides the comparatively defence- 
ess ition of the assailed, if he have no 
skill in pen-craft, it is the more contemptible 
because premeditated; the insulting word 
may be uttered in the heat of rage, but the 
slanderous paragraph goes through the pro- 
cess of writing ef printing ; it is, therefore, 
the result of a deliberate act. The ‘scar of 
wrath’ left on the heart by the partizan com- 
bats of the press, is seldom honorable, and the 
records of duels, persecutions and street-fights 
originating in libels, is one of the most degrad- 
ing, to all concerned, of any in social history. 
Vituperation and invective, Billingsgate, and 
the cant nicknames of newspaper controversy, 
belong to the most unredeemed species of 
blackguardism. No wounds rankle in the hu- 
man bosom like those inflicted by the press ; 
and no agent of redress should be used with 
ae thorough observance of the golden 
rule.” 


And again :— 

“The rarest and most needful moral quality 
in an editor is magnanimity. Of all vocations 
this is the one with which narrow and exclu- 
sive points of view are most incompatible. It 
is true that the office is self-imposed; but, in 
its very nature, is included a comprehensive 
tone of mind and feeling; the editor, there- 
fore, who pronounces ‘iolauemh upon a book, 
a work of art, a public man or popular subject 
according to his personal animosities or selfish 
interests, annuls his own claim to the position 
he occupies. If the pulpit, the medical chair, 
the justice’s bench, or the authority of elective 
office is exclusively used by an individual for 
direct personal ends, for the exclusive emolu- 
ment of friends, or the gratification of private 
revenge, the perversion is resented at once 
and indignantly by public opinion; and the 


The distinction between Marryatt’s lively 
sea-sketches and Cooper’s deeper poetics! 
earnestness, is thus described :— 

COOPER AND MARRYATT. 

“Compare Cooper's conception of sea-cha. 
racter with Marryatt’s. You feel at once that 
each is drawing from something that he has 
seen and studied. Occasionally in some o)j 
gallery you will come across a pieture with 4 
head in it that you feel at once to bea por- 
trait, and not merely .pate but a good 
likeness. You eannot always tell why you 
think so; sometimes it would puzzle a painter 
himself to do it, But neither he, nor you either 
if you know anything about art, would hesi. 
tate to pronounce it the faithful delineation of 
some face that once had a real existence, 
Now this is oo the case with the sea- 
portraits of Marryatt and Cooper. They are 
the likenesses of. real men, and true to the 
life,—true in costume, language, thought, and 
everything which goes to make up the indi- 
vidual of a peculiar class. There is the tena. 
city, the freedom from we eenton but such 
as arise from his own calling, the frankness 
and heartiness, and restless longing for change, 
the recklessness of danger and improvidence of 
the future, with now and then a trait that in 
a landsman would look like want of common 
feeling, and occasional touches of a deeper na- 
ture, and of a softness like that of woman. 
They are consummate artists both, and even if 
you had never seen a sailor or a ship, you 
would feel sure that the portrait was true. 

“ But here the parallel stops. The limner’s 
task is done, and you ask for the poet. You 
have seen the individual as he is, acting and 
speaking just as thousands have acted and 
spoke ; displaying all the qualities which the 
attentive eye can. discover from the closest 
point of view. But there are other materials 





. an | same violation of a general principle for a par- 
periodical literature, and it is the established | ticular end, is equally unjustifiable in the aie, 
custom of the best works of this kind in our | Yet how many journals serve but as channels 
language. ‘The French have pursued a dif-| for the prejudices, the likes and dislikes, the 
ferent policy, and the Prince President has| plans and whims of their editors, so that, at 


there which have not been used—powers and 
capacities which have never been called forth 
—a harder and a nobler task, which none but 
the poet can accomplish. You will find paral- 





made the usage an instrument of tyranny— 
every writer of an opinion in a newspaper 
being required by law to sign his name—in 
other words, enter himself at the police 
office. 

The New York Quarterly has, looking to 
these conditions, the appearance of a maga- 
zine or repository of various articles, rather 
than a Review. As such it contains several 
excellent articles. Mr. Tuckerman, in its se- 
cond number, discusses the Newspaper, rather, 
however, in a general essayical style than with 
strict reference to the facts and principles of 
the system at work to-day among ourselves, 
It is a thoughtful paper, however, touching 
upon several of the leading points. The fol- 
lowing would admit of extensive illustra- 
tion :— 


“To realize, at once, the moral grandeur 
and the degrading abuse of which the press is 
capable, one should read Milton’s discourse on 
the ‘Liberty of Unlicensed Printing,’ and 
then a history of cases under the law of libel. 
The choice of weapons is allowed his enem 
even by the inveterate duellist: but there is 
this essential dishonor in the attacks of the 
practised writer—that he adroitly uses an in- 
strument which his antagonist often cannot 
wield, Thus the laws of honorable warfare 
are basely set aside; and cowardice often 
wins an ostensible triumph. The meanest 
threat we ever heard was that of a popular 
author towards a spirited and generous, but 
uneducated farmer with whom he was in al- 
tereation, and who proposed a resort to arms: 
‘I hold a pen that shall point the world’s 
finger of scorn at you!’ The cheapest abuse 
is that which can be poured out in newspa- 





ast, we recognise them, not as broad and re- 
liable expositors of great questions and critical 
taste, but as mouth-pieces for the spite, the 
flattery, and the ambition of a single vain 
mortal !” 


Prof. G. W. Greene, who appears as a 
frequent contributor, has an enthusiastic 
paper on Cooper, the novelist, which would 
have had an appropriate place in the recent 
Memorial. 

An anecdote of Shakspeare is a new 
compliment to the universality of the great 
Dramatist :— 


“T have often heard Cooper speak of poet- 
ys and hardly ever without bringing in ae. 
thing about Shakspeare. He was the most 
enthusiastic admirer of ‘ Nature’s darling’ that 
lever met. ‘Shakspeare,’ he said to me one 
day, ‘is my travelling library. When I have 
got him with me, I never feel the want of an 
other book. Whatever humor I am in, he is 
sure to have something just suited to it. Grave 
or gay, practical or dreamy, lounging or wide 
awake, it is all one, for he has scenes and cha- 
racters to fit them all. To a novel writer 
above all, he is an invaluable friend. Publish- 
ers will have mottoes for every chapter; and 
how I should get along without Shakspeare I 
cannot conceive. I like to take them from my 
cotem ies whenever I can, and particu- 
larly from our own poets. It is a kind of com- 
pliment which they have a right to, and I am 
always glad when I can pay it. Sometimes, 
however, it is no easy thing. Many a page 
have I turned over and over without bein 
able to find anything to my purpose; but 
never yet turned over three in Shakspeare 
without hitting upon just what I wanted.’” 





lels in Marryatt for Boltrope, or Fidd, or 
almost any of the characters which observa- 
tion can supply ; but none for Long Tow, or 
the Rover, which the creative power of ima- 
gination could alone conceive.” 


We have also Prof. Greene’s lecture on the 
Hopes of the Liberal Cause in Europe, a 
timely contribution to an important ques- 
tion. 

The article on American Art is a well 
reasoned exposition of the subject—with a 
strong plea for a genuine, independent na- 
tional culture. 

A: ogether there is good material in Mr. 
Remington’s “Quarterly,” which is well 
worth the working. There is talent enough 
in the country to out such an undertak- 
ing, but it requires thorough discipline and 
organization, and a more liberal expenditure 
to authors, we may add, than has yet been 


Y | applied in this direction by any American 


publication. 





GERMAN LITERATURE. 
MITTERMAIER’S PENAL PROCESS.* 


MirrerMarerR is a name of t mark 
among the criminalists of the a © 
probably the most distinguished penal juris 
of Germany. As Professor in the Univer- 
sity of Heidelberg and as a writer on erim!- 
me ( law, he has shown for many years and in 
*The English, Scottish, and North American (U. States 
Penal Process, in connexion with the Political, Moral, 
Social Condition, and in the Details of the Administration 
Mittermaier 
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works, that indefatigable research and 

<= study, for which, perhaps, we 
jook in vain in any country but Germany ; 
as a citizen he has always proved himself a 
jiberal and a friend of the people. When in 
1848 that remarkable body, the German 
Vorparlament (Preparatory parliament) came 
together by the spontaneous action of a 
large nation, if history ever recorded a single 
one, he was chosen speaker. This is the 
greatest proof a man could possibly receive 
of the high and wide esteem in which he 
was held in all Germany, in spite of her dis- 
unitedness and the active endeavors of her 
governments to keep her disunited. Since 
then a new flood-tide of absolutism has set 
in. Baden in particular has been the scene 
of stringent com ression, and he, who in 
former times had been repeatedly chosen the 
er of the Baden Chamber of Deputies, 

is obliged like many other highminded and 
rightminded Germans, wholly to retire with- 
in the temple of science, where perhaps 
they may gpntribute, by their writings, to 
pare r days for their ill-used and 
aac treated country. The work whose 
title we have mentioned is one of this class. 
The misfortune of Germany—we consider it 
agreat one—is her close neighborhood to 
France and the danger she is constantly ex- 
to, of being blinded by French bril- 

liant centralism, by her apparently systematic 
legislation and by that characteristic French 
desire of having everything done direct by 
vernment, and not worked out as a pro- 
em of self-reliance and corresponding in- 
stitutional self-government. If we under- 
stand the drift of Mr. Mittermaier’s work 
correctly, his great object, or at least one of 
his main pu has been to show how far 
superior the English penal process is to that 
of the French law, all appearances of logical 
symmetry in some details to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Indeed we feel authorized 
to say so from sources besides the work 
itself. And what apparatus, as the Germans 
call it, does he bring to his task? He did 
not only repeatedly visit England and Seot- 
land in order the better to understand their 
law, but we much doubt whether there are 
many lawyers either in England, Scotland, 
or the United States, more thoroughly read 
in the whole penal literature of their respec- 
tive countries than he is. There must be 
very few indeed who possess the same com- 
bined knowledge of the penal law of all 
these countries and the extensive literature 
relating to it, that this German professor 
brings to bear upon the subject. Old and 
new law books, political writings, histories, 
codes, reports of revising committees, 
opinions, cases, decisions, pamphlets, news- 
papers—he seems to be acquainted with all 
and to have mastered and appreciated them 
—from Braecton and Fortescue to the New 
York Herald. He possesses all American 
codes and reports, and most of the Historical 
collections ; and in hastily glancing over the 
work we meet with the American names of 
Bayard and Peleg Chandler, of David 
Graham, Loomis, Greenleaf (whose work on 
Evidence he calls classical), Mo 
History of New York), Beemis, Story, Kent, 
Livingston, Lieber, and many others. Of 
the latter we may observe by the way, a fact, 
with which we own we were not acquainted, 
that besides his numerous works in English, 
he seems to have published some German 
Writings during his late visits to Germany. 
We see mentioned with especial commenda- 
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tion such a work of his, The Independence 
of Justice and the Law, Heidelberg, 1843. 

It will not be expected that in a hebdo- 
madal paper on general literature, as ours is, 
areview be given of a work so extensive 
and, at the same time treating of a branch of 
the legal science, although, it is true, the | 
work is of the greatest interest for the citizen | 
at large. We fee! that, if we entered upon | 
the contents at all, it would at once be ne-| 
cessary to claim so extensive a space that we | 
would crowd out notices and remarks of a. 
more general interest. All we have desired | 
to do has been to induce those of our legal | 
readers who are acquainted with the German | 
language, to obtain this work; for, however | 
well versed in law they may be, they will be | 
amply recompensed by its perusal, especially | 
if they know already Mr. Mittermaier’s pre- | 
vious work on the German Penal Process | 
compared to that of France. The work we | 
have noticed is not likely to be translated, | 
but it is one which every public library of 
our expanding city ought to possess. The 
number of those who consult works of this 
sort and in the German language is rapidly 
increasing, and our libraries ought to meet 
the laudable demand or prepare for its 
advent. 











MARKS AND REMARKS. 


Tue proceedings attending the Annual Com- 
mencement of the New York University 
have been this year of more than usual in- 
terest. The preliminary Oration and Poem 
before the Alumni were delivered by the 
Rev. Dr. Henry and J. V. Huntington, the 
author of “ Alice.” The subject of the ora- 
tion was the development of the higher 
order of Education in the University as dis- 
tinguished from the College. The Univer- 
sity the school of all arts and their applica- 
tions, the College the initial discipline of the 
mind, by the special studies best adapted to 
eneral training of the faculties. Dr. H. 
idly exhibited the imperfection of certain 
systems, in the attempt to engraft the larger 
institution on the smaller. He drew a plan 
of a prospective University to be founded by 
the State, and free to all, without charge, 
with a system of degrees open to all seekers, 
and conferred only after the most rigorous 
tests. He did not disguise the magnitude or 
the cost of such a University, with its libra- 
ries, museums, buildings, fifty professors, at 
an expense for its due foundation of at least 
ten millions of dollars. In noticing the op- 
position which might be anticipated to such 
a design, Dr. H. drew the portraits of several 
representative men, merchants, politicians, 
and editors, taking for a type of the last 
Quintius Squealy, of the Daily Trumpet, a 
rtrait drawn at full length, @ la Cariyle. 
he address was an effective one, coneluding 
with a farewell to the alumni, Dr. H. having 
just resigned his Professorship in the Insti- 
tution. No one of its professors has ever 
been more highly esteemed, or left a deeper 
impress of sound education upon the minds 
of his pupils. 

Mr. Huntington’s poem is to be printed, 
when we may take an opportunity of recur- 
ring to it, among the literature of the day. 

The dinner of the alumni, with George H. 
Moore in the chair, proves to have been a 
capital sequel to the whole affair. Professor 
Tappan, who re-appears in the Board of the 
University, succeeding Dr. Henry, introduced 
his new career with a considerable speech. 








Cornelius Mathews, one of the orators of the 





evening, being called for by the company to 
respond to a toast in honor of “ Authors and 
Authorship,” in the following passage intro- 


duced a reference to an illustrious advocate 
of the Rights of Authors :— 


“That portion of your sentiment, Mr, Presi- 


dent, which relates to the defence of the rights 
of authors I will not altogether waive, for I 
freely acknowledge that it has been my pride 
and a cheerful labor, from the moment I first 
took pen in hand, down to the present time, 
to do all I could, and with all m 
secure justice to all authors of all countries, 
and a fair hearing for the authors of my own. 
There was a voice, gentlemen, which used to 


might, to 


be raised in behalf of that great interest in a 


high place, in a theatre no less conspicuous 


than the Senate of the United States—a voice 
which, for half a century, has rung over this 
Union in spirit-stirring, and oftenest in soothing 


tones—in peace, in war, in the hour of trouble, 


in the crisis of danger, in the day of national 
alarm—which was but yesterday stilled, and 
will never be heard more on earth, in manly 
advocacy of whatever is noble, generous, and 
large of heart. Mighty pillar of the past ge- 
neration! thou art fallen—and who shall fill 
thy place and the place of the giants who 
have labored with thee in the land? Oh! 
when old age comes upon some of us, may he 
find us like that great patriot citizen, rich in 
renown, attended by the love and praises of 
our country, and may we calmly lie down, like 
him, on our last couch, haying well and truly 
served the young land of our affections !” 


At this affecting allusion to Henry Clay, the 
entire assemblage rese to their feet, and drunk 
to his memory in profound and respectful si- 
lence. Other appropriate sentiments were elo- 
quently responded to by Mr. M’Murray, Mr. 
Hall, Prof. Leints, Dr. De la Montagnie, Mr. 
Huntington, Profs. Crosby and Adler, Rev. Mr. 
Lambert, and other gentlemen. We have 
never known a Public Dinner, the tone of 
which was more happily sustained from be- 
ginning to end. 

Apropos to Prof. Henry’s exposition of 
the defects of the present system of colleges, 
in the relation of trustees, &c., we notice the 
publication, in the papers, of a correspon- 
dence between Prof. Felton, of Cambridge, 
and Prof. Theodore Irving, late of the Free 
Academy, touching the condition of the latter 
institution. Prof. F. applies to his friend for 
information concerning the sudden disappear- 
ance from the board of several of the most 
accomplished Professors, and asks “ whether 
the usefulness of the Academy is likely to 
be impaired, and what is the nature of the 
difficulty which has arisen?” Prof. Irving 
sums up the affair by stating, “ that the re- 
signation of the Professors was occasioned 
by the inadequacy of their salaxies and by a 
want of confidence in the permanence of the 
institution, occasioned by the recent course of 
the Board of Education.” Without looking 
behind the scenes in this affair, it may be as 
well to suggest that the system of education 
proper to ursued at the Free Academy 
requires the direction and control of an able 
faculty, not hired drudges, but men of mark 
and the best powers, and that such men can 
be secured only by liberal remuneration and an 
honorable confidence reposed in them. A man 
who is capable of doing the duty of a Profes- 
sor atthe Free Academy and whose position 
before the public entitles him to be chosen for 


| the office is certainly entitled to a larger sum 


than the fifteen hundred dollars per annum 
now paid the professor. It is impossible to 
support a family in New York on such a 


aot 
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sum in the rank which a Professor, worthy 
at all of the name, should occupy. He is, 


of course, driven to other ents, to 
eke out an income, while all the time the 
Academy requires his attendance for six 
hour’s ry, from nine to three. The 
Free Academy has started well, and under 
the able i ip of its President, Mr. 
Webster, and its recent faculty, made a high 
tation in a very short time. But it will 
infallibly lose it if its management is not 
left to wiser heads than are sometimes thrown 
at random into the Board of Education. It 
is all very well for the city to boast of its 
Free College, but the city will find no short 
litical road to the haunts of the Muses. 
t must make better work of its education 
than it does of its street-sweeping. It must 
ive up all thought of “jobbing” the affair. 
ucation is a noble result, and like most 
noble results which depend upon the highest 
human effort, it must be well paid for. 

The citizens of Washington took it into 
their heads to make a midnight visit to 
Daniel Webster after the nomination of Gen. 
Scott for the Presidency. Webster received 
them with equanimity, covering the real cold- 
ness of the occasion by a kind of auroral 
= of poetic heat. But his lark was an 

nglish lark, three thousand miles off! The 
speech is a literary curiosity :— 

“TI thank you, fellow-citizens, for this friend- 
ly and respectful call. 

“T am very glad to see you; some of you 
have been engaged in an arduous public duty 
at Baltimore—the object of your meeting 
being the selection of a fit person to be sup- 

rted for the office of President of the United 
States. Others of you take an interest in the 
result of the deliberations of that assembly of 
Whigs. 

“It so happened that my name among 
others was presented on the occasion ; another 
candi‘ate, however, was preferred, 

“T have only to say, gentlemen, that the 
Convention did, I dowbt not, what it thought 
best, and exercised its diseretion in the impor- 
tant matter committed to it. 

“The result has caused me no personal feel- 
ing whatever; nor any change of conduct or 
purpose. What I have been, I am, in princi- 
ple, and in character, and what I am I hope 
to continue to be. Circumstances or oppo- 
nents may triumph over my fortunes, but the 
will not triumph over my temper or my self 
respect. 

“Gentlemen, this is a serene and beautiful 
night. Ten thousand, thousand of the lights 
of Heaven illuminate the firmament. They 
rule the night. A few hours henee their glory 
will be extinguished. 

“** Ye stars that glitter in the skies, 
And gayly dance before my eyes, 
What are ye when the sun shall rise?’ 

“Gentlemen, there is not one among you 
who will sleep better to-night than I shall. If 
I wake, I shall learn the hour from the con- 
stellations, and I shall rise in the morning, 
God willing, with the lark; and though the 
lark is a better songster than I am, yet he will 
not leave the dew and the daisies, and spring 
upward to greet the purpling east, with a 
more blithe and jocund spirit than I shall 


possess. 
“Gentlemen, I again repeat my thanks for 

this mark of your respect, and commend you 

to the enjoyment of a quiet and satisfactory 


repose. 
“May God bless you all.” 


Where did he get those three lines of 
oa We know where one of them is to 
found, and the other two were probably 
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eked out for the occasion. Sir Henry Wot- 
ton opens a fine poem with the idea, and 
we may as well give the whole of it:— 


ON HIS MISTRESS, THE QUEEN OF BOHEMIA. 
“You meaner beauties of the night, 
Which poorly satisfy our eyes 
More by your number than your light, 
You common people of the skies, 
What are you when the sun doth rise? 


“Ye violets that first appear, 
By your pure purple mantles known, 
Like the proud virgins of the year, 
As if the spring were all your own, 
What are you when the rose is blown? 


“Ye curious chanters of the wood, 
That warble forth dame Nature's lays, 
Thinking your passions understood 
By your weak accents, what's your 
raise 
When Philomel her voice doth raise ? 
“So, when my mistress shall be seen 
In sweetness of her looks, and mind ; 
By virtues first, then choice, a queen, 
Tell me, if she was not designed 
Th’ eclipse and glory of her kind ?” 


An English author of merit, Mr. Richard 
Henry Horne (not Robert Hartwell, as the 
Evening Post has it), takes leave of the 
British public, on his departure for Australia, 
in a farewell letter to a public journal. He 
writes :-— 

“Various statements having been made in 
certain quarters of the press, concerning my 
departure for Australia, may I request you 
will do me the kindness to insert these few 
words. 

“Considering the great appreciation I re- 
ceived on the publication of my earliest works 
from some of the noblest intellects of the time, 
and that during a long period I have experi- 
enced the same from nearly all the foremost 
men in literature, in science, and in art, it 
would be equally absurd and ungrateful in me 
to complain of neglect. But while I repudiate 
all personal complaints at those circumstances 
which from times immemorial (and memorial) 
have been the common inheritance of all poets 
who had a lofty aim and no adventitious aids, 
I may be permitted simply to record the fact of 
mr 2 years of public indifference. 

“This has continued nearly unbroken, so 
far as my substantive works are concerned, in 
the face of more elaborate philosophical analy- 
sis and criticism, and far higher eulogies than 
any poet could reasonably expect during his 
life. With this record I take my leave. 

“Let me add, however, that 1 bear with me 
a profound emotion towards those, whether 
strangers or friends (and they are not a few), 
b Theis my writings have Weert received in 

e spirit in which they were composed. 

“T am, sir, your obedient servant, 
“R. H. Horve. 

“ Australian ship Kent, Plymouth Sound, 
June 9, 1852.” 


We see this quoted as an instance of 
“neglect of literature in England.” Such 
complaints would appear to be common to 
the whole world. Mr. Horne is an author of 
learning, of foree of character, of much in 
nuity; displayed, however, in a certain ela- 


borate style, which does not readily gain the 
ear of the public. He is earnest and ambi- 


tious, one of those 


“That covet in th’ immortal book of fame 
To be eternized,” 
and condemned to fail nobly. Popularity is 
sometimes a thing easily attained by low arts 
and accidental effects, but to at once 
merit and popularity is the result of a very 
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nice disposition of the gifts of natu 
art. Mr. Horne has A sory He i. 
acted dramatist, an unread poet, an ung. 
knowledged philosopher,—and withal a may 
of mark. He has written, as we learn from 
a knowing sketch in Mr. Powell’s Living 
Authors of England, “The Death of Mar. 
lowe,” a dramatic sketch in one act, “ Cosm, 
de Medicis,” “Gregory VIL,” Ballad Ro. 
manees, “Orion,” an epic poem (which he 
introduced to the notice of the public by 
publishing first at a farthing a copy), the 
“New Spirit of the Age,” a volume ‘on the 
relations of Literature to the Public, && 
He has latterly written many of the capita| 
papers in the Household Words. His new 
field in Australia will not check his literary 
career, for he is by nature o thinker and 
writer. Such men, sometimes for half their 
lives, live just out of the popular eye and 
favor, when some lucky hit claims for 
them the gratitude of the world, and brings 
all their unnoticed literary labors into gener. 
ous appreciation. * 
Several of the cultivated men of England, 
it is observed, are following the example of 
the Earl of Carlisle in delivering lectures to 
general audiences, among the Mechanies’ As. 
sociations, and others, in their particular 
district. On another we print one of 
these addresses, delivered | by Mr. Macready, 
The subject is the Moral Influence of Poetic 
Cultivation, which is chosen evidently, not 
with the pretence of adding anything to the 
theories of art, but for an expression of the 
high-minded tastes and sympathies of the 
distinguished actor, and as a vehicle for the 
poetic recitations, admirably chosen, and 
which must have been as admirably delivered 
by Mr. Macready. Indeed, we can conceive 
of few more satisfactory literary enjoyments 
than listening to the noble recitation of such 
alecture. ‘Towards the conclusion we notice 
an anecdote or two at the expense of Ameri- 
can taste, which might easily be offset by 
proofs of other and more constant national 
poetic susceptibility. We cannot understand 
how any one should speak of a huge pine 
tree as a shaft for a steam-engine ; but 


supposing that the phrase employed was 
a mast for a fri Miltonic pre- 
cedent might be found for the material 


illustration. While Mr. Macready lectures 
at Bristol we notice that Bulwer has deliver- 
ed a lecture before the Royston Mechanics’ 
Institute upon the Early History of the East, 
with explanatory descriptions of the most re- 
hatrer nations and cities mentioned in the 
Old Testament. Sir Edward could not, how- 
ever, the Weekly News notices, help drag- 
ing in his new notions about Protection. 
enever, he said, in the progress of com- 
merce a state became dependent upon for- 
eigners for the necessaries of life, the founda- 
tions of its decline were laid. He illustrated 
this by referring first to France, which pos- 
pai ¢ within itself not only the necessaries, 
but also the luxuries of life, and had there- 
fore recovered alike from foreign war and in- 
ternal revolution; and next to England, 
which, lacking these advantages, he affirmed, 
could not rise again after such disasters as 
France had experienced. Here is the hon. 
baronet’s peroration :— 


“I now close the of the earlier 
East, which rises like the ruins of a former 
world disinterred from the soil—with the 
strange and romantic splendor of its 


eat ae gorgeous palaces— 














fragments of a luxurious, but rude and 
imperfect civilization, in which, amidst the 
grandeur of kings and the might of cities that 
puilt for a race of giants, we look in vain 

‘for t the freedom that alone ives dignity to 
strength to embat towers, we 

man, and e source of the purest influ- 
revails over modern civilisa- 

gti ihe origin of that tender hu- 
hich makes the guiding principle of 


i 


i 
: 
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i lums for poverty, and hospi- 
: the earth 
uerors—and ns to the ea 

: > of Heaven ; if on weld recognise 
ine of that benignant influence, we 
it, not in the pyramids of Egypt, 

in the halls of Nineveh—we must 
the smouldering ruins in which Titus 
ted the perishable pomp of his Roman 
eagles, we must pause within the lowly shed 
to which the star of Bethlehem conducted the 
princes of the East—we must ascend the hill 
on which, surviving the relics of imperial 
wer, the trophies of remorseless war, we see 
in the Saviour’s cross the everlasting signal of 
peace to earth and good-will to men. May 
this influence, which pervades you all while 
you hear me, continue to spreud with the pro- 
of knowl and the expansion of 
Feodena; may it blend with the hope which 
makes us struggle towards improvement below 
—the faith which may unite us hereafter as 
one family above—and the charity which 
teaches us to fare even those who oppose us 
erever we labor or strive, in 
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accents which summed up all that can save the 
— of the future from the crimes and hor- 
rors of the past, in the simple and touching 
words ‘ LOVE ONE ANOTHER.’ ” 





the gentle sorrow and trembling tenderness of a woman’s 
shadows of a half-anticipated be- 
th which we are ac- 


of the bells, the cool breezes of night, and the 
shadows 
* With gentle human care, 
Compassionate and dumb,’ 


ieee fro around the lowly couch of the Christian 
Sleep, love, sleep! 
The dusty day is done. 
Lo! from afar the freshening breezes sweep, 
Wide over groves of balm, 
Down from the towering palm, 
In at the open casement cooling run, 
And round thy lowly bed, 
Bathing ty patent head 
athi ‘patient 


showers of rain, 


And pityi the shadows come and 
With pile uman care, a“ 
Compassionate and dumb. 


The d day is done, 
The aig bagin ; 

While poyere watch I keep, 

Sleep, love, sleep! 

Is there no magic in the touch 

Of fingers thou dost love so much? 

Fain would they scatter poppies o’er thee 


now, 
Or, with a soft caress, 


re- | Night deepens, and I sit, in cheerless doubt, 
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The tremulous lip its own nepenthe press 
Upon the w lid and aching brow, 

ile prayerful watch I keep— 

Sleep, love, sleep! 


On the pagoda spire 

The bells are swinging, 

Their little golden circles in a flutter 

With tales the wooing winds have dared to 
utter, 

Till all are singing 

As if a choir 

Of golden-nested birds in heaven were sing- 


ing ; 

And with a lulling sound 

The musie floats around, 

And drops like balm into the drowsy ear; 
Commingling with the hum 

Of the Sepoy’s distant drum, 

And lazy Beetle ever droning near. 
Sounds these of deepest silence born, 

Like night made visible by morn ; 

So silent, that I sometimes start 

To hear the throbbings of my heart, 

And watch, with shivering sense of pain, 
To see thy pale lids lift again. 


The lizard, with his mouse-like eyes, 
Peeps from the mortise in surprise 

At such strange quiet after day’s harsh din; 
Then ventures boldly out, 

And looks about, 

And with his hollow feet 

Treads his small evening beat, 

Darting upon his prey 

In such a tricksy, winsome sort of way, 
His delicate marauding seems no sin. 
And still the curtains swing, 

But noiselessly ; 

The bells a melancholy murmur ring, 
As tears were in the sky ; 

More heavily the shadows fall, 

Like the black foldings of a pall, 
Where juts the rough beam from the wall; 
The candles flare 

With tresher gusts of air ; 

The beetle’s drone 

Turns to a dirge-like, solitary moan ; 


alone. 





ODE 
Delivered at the Consecration of Mount Hope 
Cemetery in Dorchester and West Roxbury, 
June 24, 1852. 
BY EPES SARGENT. 
Nor in this green retreat 
However beautiful, while Summer launches 
Her odors and soft airs through swaying 
branches ; 
ba wild flowers court our feet, 
And though the wild birds capture 
The listening sense with their melodious 
rapture— 
Not here, not here, my friends, 
Let us believe the loved one shall repose, 
Or that life’s true receptacle descends 
To the dark mould, where sods above it 


close, 

And the immortal with the mortal blends! 
Let not despair nor sensual distrust 
Confound this mouldering dust 

With the true person—with the inner form, 
Which gave the outward all it had of fair; 

Which is no kindred of the worm, 

No warrant for despair ! 
Not here, my soul, not for one moment here, 
Sinks the pure life-spring of one generous 
tear ; 
Of one heaven-aimed affection, 
One tender recollection, 
One deed of goodness in seclusion wrought, 
One lesson, or one thought! 

As water rises to its fountain head, 

However low you lay its transient bed, 

So must the spirit, from its earthward course, 





We give the infant, who to walk is learning, 

His leading strings—corks to the doubtful 
swimmer ; 

So are these bodies, for our brief sojourning, 

Helps to us here, while schooled in being’s 
primer, 

For here, in God’s stupendous seminary, 

What various lore the thoughtful eye en- 
gages | 

Morning and night—the seasons as they 
vary— 

Spread for our use illuminated pages. 

If all were ours unearned, what need of 
action ? 

If God no problem set for our unfolding, 

Where were the joy, the power, the benefac- 
tion 

Of toil, and faith, and prayer, our epirits 
moulding ? 

Where were the innocence, without tempta- 
tion? 

Where, without freedom, were the self- 
denial f 

Where were the goal, the triumph, the salva- 


tion, 
Without the doubt, the danger, and the 
trial? 
And though to some the fairer lot be given, 
Unstained, because untried, to enter Heaven, 
O doubt not there is compensation ever 
From Him, the just and unforgetting Giver! 


If then the Saviour’s promise and example 
Be an assurance ample, 
Let us not say, however fair the breast, 
Of the green hill-side, where the graves are 
made— 
“Here the beloved ones rest! 
Here in this forest shade!” 
Distant, and yet how near, 
Where kindred spirits kindred joys pursue, 
In duties ever dear, 
Surprises ever new, 
They range from sphere to sphere 
Through all the fresh delights of God’s eter- 
nal year ; 
Now are their human ties forgotten quite ; 
With the strong will to see friends left be- 
hind 
Cometh a might 
Swifter than light, 
And they are here, though viewless as the 
wind 
With privilege, at times, to interpose 
Between us and our woes. 


Since it is gain ineffable to die 

Unto the mortal eye, 

What doth it matter to the spirit freed 

If the decaying husk feed flower or weed? 

Then for the living be the grounds outlaid, 

To eager soil arrayed! 

Remote from cities and from habitations, 
Here where the grateful trees and under- 

wood 

Convert ecorruption’s noxious emanations, 

Through Nature's wondrous alchemy to 


g 
Not a Necropolis, 
Rather a garden this! 
With sylvan alleys and enamelled banks 
And pines in plume-tost ranks. 
Here let the roses bloom! 
Here let the wild bee come 
To find the ground 
Heaped with such flowery wealth as bee ne’er 
found ! 
But oh, high-building vanity forbear 
To rear upon this spot the o’ereostly pile: 
Rather let living want thy bounty share, 
And trust thou unto watchful Nature’s 
smile 
To keep the turf above thy ashes bright 
In spring’s first verdure dight. ; 
Then shall this be a Mount of Hope indeed, 
Where not one doubtful title we shall read. 





Mount to the Deity, which is its source! 


—( Boston Transeript.)\— 
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HENRY CLAY. 


On Tuesday murning, the 29th of June, at 
11 o’clock in the morning, at the City of 
Washington, the largest heart in America 
—imeasured by the length of time and the 
sphere of service through which it moved— 
ceased to beat. Fast and far as the electric 
wire dispatched the news of the death of 
Henry Clay, his living spirit had, in its great 
catholic sympathies, reached. The noble 
and liberal affections which warmed towards 
all mankind remained serene and undimmed, 
through every trial, down to the last hour of 
his life. This large heart was the*fountain 
of his power: and in a voice of marvellous 
compass and sweetness it found a powerful 
and faithful advocate. There was no other 
voice in America equal and like to it—and 
there could not be because there was no 
other sustained in its utterances by a heart 
so ample, so fervid, and so fresh. With 
these as the vesture of the mighty heart and 
voice, there was a manner winning, graceful, 
spontaneous, and sincere, beyond that of all | 
other living men. From the combination of 
all these, it could not but ensue that in 
Henry Clay America found its first gentle. 
man. Chivalry, of no time, ever had a more 
courteous or gallant representative. The ab- 
negation of self was never more perfect: 
and henee a boundless and all-sacrificing de- 
votion to country, as the noblest and most 
comprehensive object on which such a man 
could bestow his love. Nothing less than 
that was large enough for the expansion of 
such a spirit—and that expansive affection no 
human power could check. Obloquy was in 
vain, defeat ineffectual ; yea, even death itself 
seemed to pause in the majestic presence of 
the great patriot embodiment. It was in the 
nature of the man ; it was his soul; and only 
its utter extinction could interrupt its con- 
stant activity. Behold that old man—turn- 
ing his back upon the shades of his quiet 
homestead at Ashland: at the age of four 
and seventy, when one would have thought 
that the chair by the hearth would have soli- 
cited the weary limbs: seizing his sword and 
buckler: and marching over the mountains 
in that memorable 1850: descending upon 
the capitol: casting himself into the arena of 
the Senate: and battling there for eight long 
months to save his country; and over all op- 
position, against all powers and combina- 
tions, sustaining himself with the heart, the | 
voice, the courtesy of half a century back. 
History paints few pictures nobler than that! 
The pen need not labor on details with such 
a man—for, marking the clearness of the 
waters at their source, let us be assured they 
keep their purity and freshness in the re- 
motest currents. Everywhere did some rill 
of that true fountain reach. There was no 
quarter of the country—no interest—alien to 
the comprehensive regards of Henry Clay: 
he had the variety, the miscellaneousness, the 
all-capability of the American character. In 
his day and generation he was a Representa- 
tive Man; growth of the soil, creature of the 
customs of the country—nowhere else could 
he have sprung as he did—developed—and 
run a similar career. Many sided, he has an 
aspect and a look out equally free to the 
north, the south, the east, and west; and 
therefore well and properly is he alike 
lamented North, South, East, and West. 
From every quarter of the horizon, eyes 
turned in that direction miss the great tower 
which lifted its head to the heavens, and in 
the midst of storm held up its lofty light of 





that other tower went down in theolden time, 
the discord of tongues was at an end: but 
with the fall of this a most harmonious gift 
of speech has ceased: Jet us hope that there 
may not succeed to its music a Babeljargon 
of mere politicians and talking demagogues ! 





AN EXCURSION OF A THOUSAND MILES OUT 
WEST.—I, 

Havine been favored with an invitation to 
attend the “Stockholder’s Excursion” over 
the Michigan Southern and Northern Indiana 
Railroad on the 23d of June, and the oppor- 
psy th a temporary escape from the hot 
city, being one which it was neither agreeable 
nor wise to neglect, we found ourselves on 
the Saturday previous to the excursion at the 
Duane-street pier. 

The long wharf of the Erie Railroad Com- 
pany, at all times a scene of great activity, 
presented one also of picturesque effect. 
The emigrant train, by way of Piermont, 
leaves at the same time that passengers for 
the express cross the river. A large party 
of Germans landed the day before in a small 
steamer from the ship which had brought 
them across the ocean, were about proceed- 
ing, without loss of time and money in the 


| metropolis, to their new Far West homes. 
| Men, women, and children, boxes and par- 


cels, goodly stone jugs of beer, and bottles 
of schnaps, all of equally quaint and old- 
fashioned appearance, formed an ensemble 
which would be a worthy subject for the 
pencil of a genre painter. 

Our sail across the river was enlivened by 
the oratory of a vender of a powder for 
polishing silver, an odd article to offer, as if 
on the supposition that travellers carried 
their family teapots and spoons with them on 
a journey; and also of a voluble individual, 
who offered a plaster for the removal of 
corns and warts, having an adjunct in the 
person of a dirty small boy, whose digits were 
plentifully supplied with the excrescences on 
which the professor displayed the wonder- 
working 6f his nostrum. 

A four hours’ easy ride brought us to De- 
laware, our station until the following Mon- 
day morning. We passed the intervening 
Sunday very pleasantly. Delaware, or rather 
Port Jervis, which is the earlier and more 
appropriate name for the place, being beau- 
tifully situated on a broad plateau surround- 
ed by mountains, with the Delaware river 
winding its way at their base on one side, 
and joined in its course by the Neversink at 
a point of rare beauty, and also interesting 
as a place where the boundary lines of the 
three states of New York, New Jersey, and 
and Pennsylvania meet. 

Here it was our good fortune to fall in 
with a brother editor (whom, having once 
known, it would be impossible ever after- 
wards to fall out with), in the person of 
John I. Mumford, Esq., formerly of the 
New York Standard, but now retired to the 
comparative seclusion of Port Jervis and its 
“ weekly,” the “ Tri States Union.” With a 
keen eye for the picturesque, and a well 
merited admiration of the charms with which 
nature has adorned his neighborhood, our 
friend was untiring in his efforts for our gra- 
tification, and we saw Port Jervis, its woods, 
and waters, to the best possible advantage, 
and left it on Monday morning (after three 
hours’ trouting between sunrise and the ex- 
press train) with the kindliest remembrances, 








ourselves and the 


People of 
the place on the agreeable combination t 


good qualities in the person of their editor, 


The morning train carried us on. through 
the beautiful and now—thanks to the 
great Erie oe Scenery of 
the Delaware and the Susquehanna to the 
town of Elmira, where we arrived towards 
that closing hour of the day which seems th. 
natural termination of a journey. 

The two or three hours of daylight which 
remained to us were well employed in , 
stroll through the pleasant streets of this 
inland city—for such we believe it claims to 
be called. We passed from avenue to aye- 
nue lined with beautiful country seats, 
abounding in all the luxuries of shade and 
garden, the well-painted white mansions. 
out-houses and palings, recalling the New 
England scenes, of which the traveller is so 
often reminded in Western New York. 

An early start the next morning brought 
us to Dunkirk by noon. This division of 
the journey, which might be further broken 
up by stops and explorations at Deposit, Bing- 
hamton, and Owego, will be found far more 
agreeable to those who are wise enough to 
travel leisurely, instead of being tempted by 
the rapidity of railway travel into the tearing 
through by daylight style of progression 
which is so popular with our countrymen, 
than to take the entire long four hundred 
and sixty miles at one pull. 

At Dunkirk our excursion was to com- 
mence. It was pleasant to have found in 
each train in which we successively journey- 
ed friends bound on the same pleasant errand 
as ourselves, so that the successive aggrega- 
tions formed a large assemblage on Dunkirk 
pier, awaiting the arrival of the company’s 
steamer from Buffalo. She soon hove in 
sight, and curved gallantly around to her 
station. We all gladly erossed her plank, 
for a high wind made the open dock no 
agreeable waiting place, and raised such 
clouds of dust in the town as to drive back 
those who had sought to while away the 
time by a saunter through its streets. 

The company, when all assembled, num- 
bered, we believe, some four hundred, all of 
whom found ample room and accommodation 
in the splendid and spacious cabins of the 
“Northern Indiana.” It was composed of 
a number of official and legal dignitaries, 
professional men, a limited representa- 
tion of the press, and a perfeet Viennese 
congress of railway kings. The manage- 
ment of the excursion was placed mainly in 
the hands of Charles Butler, Esq., by his fel- 
low directors, and the admirable social quali- 
ties of this gentleman, his unceasing activity 
in contributing to the gratification of each 
and all, and his happy temperament, which 
seemed to have the power of infusing its 
own geniality into the mental organization of 
all about him, greatly heightened the plea- 
sure of the occasion. ; 

Soon after we were settled on board, din- 
ner, pleasant word to the traveller, was an- 
nounced. Those of the — who 
were happy enough to have ladies in charge 
were soon summoned to the dining-cabin, 
where tables, tastefully decorated with flow- 
ers, awaited their approach. a 

Travellers’ appetites soon did ample justice 
to the good things of a splendid repast. It 
was well remarked by a gentleman that the 
bill of fare furnished a most gratifying argu- 
ment in favor of railroads, for by no less 
potent an agent than steam could the varied 
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of the fish and flesh and fruits 
ane distant regions be brought 
a gether. Choice bo a sepa in abun- 
merry buzz of conversation, 

dance, and the me before, aglow testi- 
v effects. During the 

ny a aeonel got under weigh, and when 
Te indies returned above they found them- 
selves steaming through the waters of the 
lake. ‘The waves, as if to testify their par- 
ticipation in the spirit of the festival, tossed 
their caps and danced so boisterously as to 
send the greater portion of the fair sex “into 
retiracy.” The afternoon and evening conse- 
vently passed off more quietly than a band 
ve music and tripping feet would otherwise 


. 1 u 
wn och Indiana is the “ crack” boat 
of the lake, having lately beaten her power- 
fal rival the Mayflower in a run for the pur- 
pose of wate, their respective powers, 
from Buffalo to Cleveland. She is sharply 
built for speed, with engines of great power, 
and large and beautifully decorated cabins. 

A check was se uocormang given to the 
progress of the excursion by a collision 
which occurred during the night, the steamer 
striking a schooner with such force as to 
sink the latter while the former had a hole 
knocked in her bow. The leak was of so 
serious a nature, that the vessel was at once 
headed towards Cleveland, which was hap- 
pily not more than forty miles distant. The 
clearness and stiliness of the night, the wind 
having almost died away, while they increas- 
ed the culpability of the pilot’s carelessness, 
were most fortunate for us, enabling the ves- 
sel by an active use of the pumps to reach 
the shore in safety. So quietly was the af- 
fair managed, that a great portion of the 
passengers, on rising in the morning, sup- 
posed that the boat was lying in her destined 
port at Munroe. The occupants of the 
schooner, among whom were a woman and 
young child, all eseaped in safety on our vessel. 

It was announced after examination, that 
the steamer could be repaired in two or three 
hours, and that we should continue our 
course at noon. After breakfast the passen- 
gers seattered about the town, riding up and 
down in hacks like sailors on their first day 
ashore. No one seemed to regret the acci- 
dent, except on account of the Company, who 
would, it was feared, be injured by exagge- 
rated reports of the disaster. 

Cleveland, whose beautifully shaded 
avenues have obtained for her the title of the 
Forest City, claims to be the most beautiful 
town on the Lakes. Her position, on a plain 
raised above and a little back of the lake, is 
one of much beauty, and the city itself pre- 
sents an agreeable appearance. A portion 
on the edge and nearly on a level with the 
lake, between its waters and the foot of the 
‘sg ground on whieh the city stands, is 
devoted to the railways which now enter the 
‘own from the south, east, and west, a happy 
‘rangement, as the respective stations are of 
‘onvenient access and the tracks at the same 
‘me sufficiently out of the way to avoid 
oe to the citizens. ‘The Cleveland, Colum- 

us, and Cincinnati line forms one of these 


roads; the others run along the lake: af 


portion of the iron girding which will shortly 
completed about her southern shore. 
The business portion only of Cleveland is 
closely built, and of brick; the dwelling 
ouses are of wood, and are surrounded by 
ornamental grounds of various extent. They 
e all near the street, and present a general 





uniformity, though no two neighbors’ are 
probably on the same pattern. It is to be 
hoped that these pleasant streets may be 
preserved, whatever the ingress of population, 
or the inflation of speculation. 

We were off as promised, by noon, and 
searcely any one was sorry that Cleveland 
had been involuntarily added to the pro- 

amme. ‘The even course of the vessel 

ispelled all apprehension regarding our 
safety, the lake was on its good behavior, 
and quiet as a mill-pond. A number of |a- 
dies waited until the second dinner was 
served, and were rewarded for their patience 
by a burst of oratory on the part of the gen- 
tlemen at the conclusion of the repast. The 
speeches were off-hand, brief, and good. 

The afternoon sail was one of the most 
interesting portions of our journey, as we 
passed several beautiful islands, and close 
along the western shore of the lake. ‘The 
banks, though not bold, present, with their 
fine woods, a beautiful appearance. We 
soon arrived at the mouth of the Maumee river, 
and turned up into it in our course to Toledo, 
one of the termini of the S. M. Railroad. 
At the mouth of the river is a long pier, and 
some three or four large buildings on the 
shore near by. These form the city of Man- 
hat‘an, one of the exploded bubbles of 1836. 
The place is now abandoned, owing princi- 
pally to the fever-and-agueish tendencies of 
the neighborhood. Our sail up to Toledo 
was delightful. It was about 7 o’clock, a 
fine evening, and everything consequently 
appeared to the best advantage. Both sides 
of the stream were thickly wooded. A walk 
about Toledo on our arrival showed it to be 
a pretty and thriving place, with good 
churches and schoolhouses. It is built on 
an extensive plain, and has ample room to 
grow, of which advantage it seemed to be 
availing itself, judging from the number of 
tenements in process of construction. We 
noticed near the shore a large wooden build- 
ing without windows, and announcing itself 
by a prominent sign as the Theatre. It re- 
minded me of the prints of the old Globe, 
the “wooden O” of Shakspeare, in its un- 
painted and unadorned simplicity. 

Certain suspicious marshes in the neigh- 
borhood warned us not to expose ourselves 
to risks of fever and ague by remaining 
out late, so we returned to the upper saloon 
of the Northern Indiana, which was now 
quite homelike, where we found the ladies 
and gentlemen ranging themselves on the 
settees, and crowding the passageways pre- 
liminary to a public meeting. Hon. Judge 
Bronson was placed in the chair, and a Com- 
mittee sent to the Captain’s office to draw 
up resolutions. These were soon produced, 
and were expressive of the gratification the 
excursion and the care of the Company 
had afforded all the guests. The occur- 
rence of the previous night was alluded 
to, without, however, the usual “vote of 
thanks to the Captain” for the accident. 
These resolutions passed, with others com- 
plimentary to the Directors of the New York 
and Erie Rail Road, expressive of our thanks 
to them for a free transit to Dunkirk, several 
speeches were made; the one which attracted 
the most attention was by Dr. Tyng, of New 
York. The reverend gentleman ota by 
stating that the Scripture sentence “Little 
Benjamin their leader,” had run in his head 
all the while he was passing over the Erie 
road, and that a word needed but the change 
of a letter to make it applicable to the gen- 








tleman to whose energy the State of New 
York was indebted for that great work. 
After some further eulogy of Mr. Loder, he 
went on to say that Dewitt Clinton had a 
long time ago married the lake to the ocean, 
and given the State a wife in the Erie canal, 
that she had got old and old-fashioned, and 
the State, like many husbands, had taken a 
new and young wife (in the Railroad) for his 
delectation and to do up the housekeeping in 
better style, and in one half the time. How 
the old wife was got rid of I do not remem- 
ber; the free and easy handling of Scripture 
and connubialities by so distinguished a di- 
vine, however, made many open their eyes, 
but as many more laughed, the speech was 
received with great applause. 

Shortly after the company adjourned to 
the forward end of the saloon for a dance. 
Bows and beaux were in a great state of ac- 
tivity, and the only countenance on which 
discontent was visible was that of the berber, 
who was, I presume, disgusted at the fiddling 
pertaining from time immemorial to his office 
being superseded by that of the band engaged 
for the occasion. By one or two o'clock, 
however, all the company had retired to rest, 
and by your leave, reader (a permission we 
fear you will be but too ready to grant) our 
pen will follow their example. 


POETRY AND ITS INFLUENCE ON POPULAR 
EDUCATION. 
A PAPER READ BEFORE THE BRITISH ATHENEZUM BY 
W. C. MACREADY. 
I etieve it is already explained that the cur- 
sory observations I have to offer this evening 
are addressed especially to the members of 
the Athenzum, with whose laudable desire to 
obtain or improve their education through the 
medium of the institution, I most cordially 
sympathise ; and I have, therefore, only to ac- 
knowledge the distinguished compliment paid 
me by those who, unconnected with the asso- 
ciation, are willing to listentome. The influ- 
ence of Poetry I propose as the subject of my 
discourse; and, with an earnest conviction of 
the beneficial tendency of that influence, I 
will proceed to set before you, as clearly as I 
ean, the opinions which lead me to suggest the 
advisability of encouraging, amidst our other 
mental recreations, a taste for Poetry, what- 
ever may be our condition or pursuit in life. 
It is not the relative value of Poetry among 
the primary elements of education that I pre- 
tend to discuss, but I confine myself to the 
consideration of its influence on our moral be- 
ing, regarded as a means of intellectual exer- 
cise, relieving, and subsidiary to, the graver 
co of knowledge. If, in the course of the 
ollowing observations, I may chance to ad- 
duce any that can be accepted as satisfactory 
arguments in support of my recommendation, 
I shall consider any pains I may bestow as 
abundantly requited ; but, on the other hand, 
to sustain my principle, if endangered by the 
possible insufficiency of my reasoning, I shall 
ylace my reliance more upon the poetical 
illustrations I may select, than on my power of 
advocacy, and so endeayor. to make this 
charming art at once the witness and peste 
in its own cause. Poetry is generally con- 
sidered by those who call themselves practical 
men, as something not in accordance with our 
everyday world; as pursuing its operations 
through a department of the intellect remote 
from reason, and in this respect prejudicial to 
the more serious interests of the sober-minded 
and reflecting. In their estimate, Poetry is 
little more than the hobby of a visionary class 
of unproductive laborers, who employ or waste 
their reasoning powers on idle fancyings ; and, 
in the stern utilitarian sentence of their grave 
critics, contribute little or nothing to the im- 
provement, and therefore to the real happi- 
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ness, of mankind. My observation and ex 
rie ce dispose me to a totally different conclu- 
sion. He who does no more than make an 
addition to the innocent pleasures of our ex- 
istence (tried as it is by so much of sorrow and 
of suffering), ranks, in my estimation, as a 
benefactor to his kind, It was Claudius Tibe- 
rius, the second Emperor of Rome, who, with 
the world beneath his sway, offered large re- 
wards to him who could invent a new pleasure. 
From this we may infer, that even wealth and 
wer (unlimited as they may seem) cannot 
old pleasure always in command; and if, as 
we take our way through the lowly vale of 
life, we can find the means of associating plea- 
sures of a refining and elevating character with 
our every-day affairs—of making them, whilst 
obstructing and interfering with no duty, inci- 
dental to our labors, our recreations, and our 
meditations—surely we accomplish a great 
moral good, and fulfil, at least partially, the 
benevolent intention of our Creator, in thus 
acting on the belief, that 
Sertich 
My own persuasion of the quickening and re- 
storing influence of healthful relaxation on 
mind as well as body, was to me agreeably 
confirmed by a passage I met with, a few 
weeks since, in that excellent periodical, the 
Household Words, The article is by Mr. Dick- 
ens, a name which ensures its title to praise. 
The passage runs thus :—“ As a necessary ele- 
ment in any popular education, worthy of the 
name—as a wholesome incentive to the fancy, 
depressed by the business of life—as a rest 
and relief from realities, that are not and 
never can be all-sufticient for the mind—sound, 
rational publie amusement is very much in- 
deed to be desired.” The public amusement, 
to which he especially refers, has been object- 
ed to on various grounds by many conscien- 
tious persons—and even where approved, is 
often beyond the reach of many individuals or 
communities; but where it may be thus denied 
—accidentally, or by intention—there is still 
the power, even with the most scrupulous, of 
enjoying some of the chief, and some of the 
purest, among the gratifications comprised in 
that amusement, for which he, whose active 
fancy and loving nature can find 
Books in the running brooks. 
Sermons in stones, and good in every thing— 
so strenuously pleads. I need searcely add, it 
is from ae? such gratifications, so pure and 
unexceptionable, are to be de derived. To 
prevent misconstruction of our plea for ocea- 
sional intermission from application, I may 
to premise my full accordance with that 
principle, almost partaking of the nature of an 
instinct, which enforces the necessity of the 
most faithful performance of our daily labor. 
The main stress of our endeavor should, of 
course, be honestly and heartily given to the 
work appointed us “in that state in which it 
has pleased God to call us.” What we have 
to do, we ought never to be content with do- 
ing but in the verj best way. Still, as by the 
law of nature, neither body nor mind can be 
for ever on one stretch of effort, variety of ex- 
ercise is as indispensable to the mind’s elasti- 
city and vigor as to the muscular system. 
The unrelieved tension of the mental powers 
in any one direction makes a mere ebdent in 
whatever calling; a mere drudge, with no 
wish to look out beyond the den in which he 
toils; living out his life in the mechanical use 
of one small fraction of his mind, and dull or 
dead to the wide expanse of knowledge, and 
the regions of imagination, that lie in bright- 
ness and tsibonated extent all round him. 
This is but one advance beyond the mere ani- 
mal pursuit of the means of living! And is it 
not pertinently asked by our greatest poet— 


What is a man, 
If his chief good and market of his time 
Be but to sleep and feed ?—a beast, no more. 





8 
East et ah ge car, 
That capability and God- 
To fust in us unused! 
Believing, therefore, that no faculty has been 
bestowed on us without its legitimate means 
and pu of enjoyment, and that its mode- 
rate and discreet exercise must be for good, I 
avow my concurrence with the sentiment of 
my friend, Mr. Dickens, and would adopt it as 
the text of my discourse, in striving to prove 
that much of the which goes to consti- 
tute the value of the amusement he advocates, 
may be within the reach of all, and, even un- 
der the chastening of sorrow, or in temporary 
loneliness, may be salutarily enjoyed Y the 
man— 
——— that attends to his interior self; 
That has a heart and keeps it; has a mind 
That bungers and supplies it; and who seeks 
A social, not a dissipated life. 
In urging the cultivation of a poetical taste, I 
must defend myself from from the suspicion of 
recommending the attempt to practice or 
pursue the poetic art!—that has been truly 
designated “the art unteachable, untaught, 
imparted, through a diviner inspiration, to 
those mane few whose works will continue 
to the end of time to enlighten and delight 
mankind. In Dr. Johnson’s charming story of 
Rasselas, the Prince, after listening to the pre- 
eminent qualifications enumerated as indispen- 
sable to success in Poetry, checks the raptu- 
rous flow of the sage Imlac, with the exclama- 
tion, “Enough, thou hast convinced me that 
no human being can ever be a poet,” and, in- 
deed, the combination of excellencies requisite 
for the vocation is sufficiently formidable to 
deter the generality of men from venturing on 
it. But, whilst to ordinary minds, like our 
own, the difficulty of the art would render it a 
culpable waste of time to squander hours in 
attempting it ~ writing verses is a very little 
step towards Poetry), we shall not be unpro- 
fitably employed in qualifying ourselves for 
participation in the intellectual entertainment 
which Poetry provides, in striving to educate 
our minds to respond to, and sympathize with 
the poet’s thoughts, among nature’s grandeurs, 
or her gentle scenes of loveliness, to feel as 
the poet feels—and reading in his page the 
transcript of those thoughts and feeli 
which, without power of utterance, so pleasingly 
affect us, to recognise and rejoice in the per- 
ception of a kindred emotion! For it must be 
with emotions kindred to his own that the 
hearer gives his attention to the poet’s song. 
In listening to his fervent strains, the glow of 
admiration, the throb of transport, should tes- 
tify to the power of his master-mind, as his 
skill discovers to us capacities of delight with- 
in ourselves, of which, until excited by the 
magic of his verse, we had been unconscious, 
The feeling alive to Poetry we from 
nature; it is a part of our intellectual being; 
but, like other powers, it sometimes is never 
awakened, sometimes is allowed to rust or 
languish, and, as the best privileges are liable 
to abuse, sometimes expends itself upon the 
licentious and demoralising. By the discipline 
of our minds in the love of the pure and true, 
we escape the danger of this latter evil. But 
it may be asked by the unread, or ially in- 
structed, how are we to discover in ourselves 
an aptitude for this taste for poetry! How 
are we to discern in ourselves this feeling? 
By what means are we to distinguish it? 
ere are we to ise it? We may be 
sensible of it, I believe, in the fact of our pre- 
ference of what is beautiful in sight, sound, or 
sentiment to its opposite; we may detect it in 
the attention end interest with which we look 
on Nature; or listen to the sayings, doings, or 
sufferings of our fellow-men. And it is this 
disposition, if we wish to add cheaply to life’s 
most exalted pleasures, that we must study to 
encourage oll improve. In whatever of na- 


ture or art may be presented to us, we must 
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look for the beautiful ; for it is only aceon): 
to ie light in which we see, the A mp 
which we judee, and the spirit in which y, 
feel, that the objects of taste will have ya}, 
in our eyes, y seeking to discover under 
this guidance, and with congeniality of moo 
we shall readily ope, the power in Poetry 
of whatever kind; and as an instance, that 
neither startling novelty of imagery, nor pecu- 
liar brillianey of diction, is needed to give 
effect to a poem in which the unadorned dip. 
— of moral truth is simply, if not austere); 
enforeed, I will interrupt the thread of yi: 
discourse, and submit my theory to the test ¢j 
example, in reading the short poem of “Th 
Happy Life,” by Sir Henry Wotton :— 

How happy is he born and taught, 

Who serveth not another's will; 


Whose armor is his honest thou 
And simple truth his utmost skill 


Whose passions not his master’s are; 
Whose soul is att prapered for death; 
Untied unto the world by care 

Or public fame or private breath; 


Who envies none that chance doth raise, 
Nor vice; hath never understood, 

How deepest wounds are given by praise, 
Nor rules of state; but rules of good; 


Who hath his life from rumors freed ; 
Whose conscience is his strong retreat, 

Whose state can neither flatterers feed, 
Nor ruin make oppressors great ; 


Who God doth late and omy pray, 
More of His grace than gifts to lend, 
And entertains the harmless da 
With a well-chosen book or friend. 


This man is freed from servile bands 
Of hope to rise, or fear to fall ; 
Lord of himeelf, though not of lands, 

Does it require more than an open ear ani 
ready sympathy to be sensible of beauty in the 
majestic strain of this simple but noble poem! 
In nature, as in human conduet, in sentiment, 
in feeling, that which is beautiful and loity 
will be found allied with the poetic. With ths 
faith, and with the ready will to discern the 
beauty which the Creator has implanted in all 
His works, we shall look on what has been be- 
fore familiar to us with a different eye. The 
verdure of the meadow—the flower of garden 
or of field—the transparent smoothness of the 
stream—the massive foliage of the fores— 
will wear to our gaze richer and brighter 
hues; and as we turn from the splendor: of 
this earth to meditate the glories of the sky 
above us, we shall see additional cause, in the 
beauty so lavishly spread out before us, to 
bless the bounteous Giver of All Good, as we 
thus “look through nature up to natures 
God.” For—all the realities we enjoy might 
still have been our own under a limited range 
of vision, and with contracted powers of ims- 
gination. The worlds and suns, that are 
as stars in heaven to awaken our admiration 
and our awe with their wondrous beauty—«0! 
to lead our musings towards spheres of xi: 
ence beyond our own—might have been wit! 
held from our view ; the forms of things, 100! 
mate and living, might have been the same 
without the ever-varying tints of color the! 
now bedeck them to our sight: but in the 
perfection of his indulgent scheme, the (res! 
Artificer adds the charm of beauty to the 
utility of all His works—converting = 
dull vapor into an ai eant, to ¢ 
the sontbennde , or pve endor round the 
setting sun! And why wascreation thus adorn- 
ed for us? Why this grt A useless proce 
gality of beauty? Why this “Glory in the gm 
and splendor in the flower,” if not to xl 
sensations of delight, and stimulate thought 
within us? And it is from these thoughts a 
these emotions that Poetry has its birth 0 
being. ‘The caviller or easuist may eonten! 
that all this has reference to a love of the pie 
turesque as well as the poetic. The — 

ue is comprehended in the poetic, for a 
encircles all art in its wide embrace. ® r 
painter, sculptor, or architect whose W° 
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suggest no poetic idea in its contem- 
a must be content to take his stand in a 
low class. It is by familiarizing our re- 
aqions with the idea of the beautiful in the 
moral and material world, that our minds be- 
to a poetical temper; our self- 
an js elevated by the intellectual disci- 
+. and if we can extract a gratification, 
. ond that animal one which our senses give, 
y objects presented in our life’s path, 
we must be in all respects the better for 
it i jon of this view, and as some 
y de towards a right judgment on the point, 
une ine to ourselves two persons of equal 
ie, a different habits of thought, acci- 
dentally walking in the same direction, and 





drawn into companionship, as they take their 
afternoon ramble for exercise or amusement 


through the eity and its neighborhood. Let | 


us suppose one, & mind made prosaic by ex- | 


rent country, already take a foremost rank 
among the nations of the earth in speeding 
forward the progress and enlightenment of 
mankind. In turning out of Bridge street into 
Maryport street, one scarcely notices the 
wooden post built into the rubble stone wall 
of the churchyard ; to the other it is an index 
of grave historical interest, as he remembers 
the tradition that to it the barge of Oliver 
Cromwell was moored, after he and the leader 
“whose name in arms thro’ Europe rang,” had 
taken the city from Prince Rupert; and, per- 
haps, even as he was on his way to write the 
letter to the parliament, wherein he told them 
that “faith and prayers had obtained this city 
for them, and that God had put the sword 
into the parliament’s hands for the terror of 
evil-doers, and the praise of them that do 
well.” The immediate neighborhood of Saint 
Peter’s Church affords opportunities to the uti- 


ive pursuit of some particular trade or litarian to justify his aversion to the poetic art 
a or by a greed of gain that rivets his | in commenting on the history of the wretched 
eyes so intently on money, he loses sight of Richard Savage, who lies buried in its ehurch- 


money's proper 


cheerfully subseribing to the obligatory fulfil- 


use; the other, we will de- | yard; his enthusiastic comrade, admitting the 
scribe as conscientiously discharging the pri-| accuracy of his uncharitable memory, exult- | 
mary dues of home and domestic economy, and | 


ingly retorts upon him the noble conduct of 
another and far greater poet, who was the 


ment of all industrial duties, but who, with a , constant benefactor of Savage to the latest 


soul “looking before and after,” in his hours | 
of leisure seeks for and enjoys that beauty of | 
sound, or sight, or thought with which God | 
has made pregnant all His works—content 
with what is thus vouchsafed him— 
Nor wishing more; soplsing not to tread 


or 
The little sinuous ly care 
By flowers and by springs refreshed. 


By the one, that far-famed edifice, ‘‘the 
pride of Bristowe and the western londe,” the 
Church of Redecliff, has been so often seen, 
that it has never been looked at, and his at- | 
tention in a ing it is distributed in 
glanees here and there, to passengers or vehi- 
cles, aload of merchandise, or a well-appoint- 
ed equipage—the fortune of the owner of this, 
or the value of that, engaging his speculation. 
To the other, the exquisite fabric before him, 
so often looked upon, is an absorbing object of 
delight, and so much the more because so often 
looked upon ; its minuter parts and ornaments, 
to the detail of buttress, apet, arch, or 
crocket, are severally noticed, and the harmo- 
nious beauty in which their graces blend 
presses upon his sense with feelings of un- 
abated admiration. They pass within; where 
the question and account of the cost of resto- 
ration taxes the arithmetic of one, the other 
satisfies his earnest gaze with the architectual 
glories of “the long-drawn aisle and fretted 
vault ;” whilst rapid trains of thought succeed 
each other in visionary transit through his 
mind, recalling among many the merchant 
prince and founder the building, William 
Canynge, on whom wealth appears to have 
impressed that lesson of humility, which others 
even from poverty sometimes fail to learn. 
As they pass the northern porch in their on- | 
ward way, his sensibility is alive to the ro- 
mantic interest with which the sad fate of | 
blighted genius invests it, as, in a sort of. 
dreamy musing, he murmurs to himself— 

I thought on Chatterton, the marvellous boy, 

The sleepless soul, that pan in his pride; 

And him wi 

Following hie plough slong the mounizin side. 
ridge ree course they cross the Bristol | 
nage, w e tonnage and the cargoes of 
the vessels are the aaenendition of one; the 
other, in looking on the discolored stream, is 
reminded of “the various turns of fate below,” 
in the varieties of human destiny that have 
been embarked on its waters, and remarks to his 
companion that perhaps in that very channel 
the adventurous Sebastian Cabot had equi 
ped the ship which made the discovery o the 
mainland of America, and led the way to the 
establishment of a people who, inheriting the 
sreat qualities and characteristics of their pa- 











hour of his miserable life. He cities with fer- 
vor the name of Alexander Pope, referring to 
the splendid works with which he has enrich- 
ed our language, and selecting one of the 
shortest of his poems, and one of the most 
sublime, to repeat to him in vindication of his 
praise—“ The Dying Christian to his Soul.” 
x * * * * 


Let our companions pursue their ramble 
until they arrive at last in sight of Saint Vin- 
cent’s Rocks. The price per ton of the lime- 
stone which the workmen are removing—or, 
in Southey’s phrase, “the boat loads of the 
sublime and beautiful”—excite the cupidity of 
one; the other pauses in silent contemplation 
of the scene before him—to his sight “ apparel- 
led all in the glory and the freshness of a 
dream”—gazing on rock, and tree, and stream, 
and wood and cliff, and sky, and from all 
drinking in, as if at every sense, the loveliness 
of nature— 


Sensations sweet, 
Felt in the blood, and felt along the 
And passing even into the purer mind 
With tranquil restoration. 


They ascend the cliff, and leaving the Observa- 
tory—from the traces of the site of the Roman 
Camp— 

Vain end of human strength, of human skill, 

Conquest and triumph, and domain and pomp— 
they look across the river into the woody 
depths of Nightingale Valley, one longing for 
the privilege of felling its timber, the other 
listening, in imagination, to the thrilling notes 
so often heard there, of the bird whose song, 
in the poet’s dream, 

heart of Ben —s A for home 

Fae oofed ta pn amid the alien corn. ‘ 
Their onward walk is continued till they reach 
the Sea-wall, on Durdham-down, and turn to 
contemplate the wide extent of panoramic 
view stretched out before them, and surpassed 
in its gorgeous diversity by few prospects in 
all our lovely land! What a desirable invest- 
ment in the well freighted steam-boat coming 
in appears to one! What a blaze of nature's 
beauty lights up to the soul of the other. 
Tracking the Avon in its winding course be- 
tween overhanging cliffs, or through the rich- 
est expanse of wood and scenery, till the broad 
channel of the Severn and the distant moun- 
tains terminate the glorious landseape. The 
fullness of his delight, or of his adoration, for 
it is to the bountiful God of all that his thoughts 
rise up, and find no vent in words. There is 
a picture of such a state of mind in Words- 
worth, the description of one of humble birth, 
but of poetical aspirations intent on such a 
scene. 











seaaptonens his, when from the naked top 

Of some bold headiand he beheld the sun 

Rise up, and bathe the world in light! he looked— 

Ocean and E the solid frame of earth 

And ocean’s liquid mass—in gladness lay 

Beneath him! Far and wide the clouds were touched, 

And in their silent faces did he read 

Unutterable love! Sound needed none, 

Nor any voice of joy: his spirit drank 

The le ; sensation, soul. and form, 

All melted into hm: they swallowed up 

His animal being: in them did he live, 

And by them did he live; they were his life! 

In such access of mind, in such high hour 

Of visitation from the living God, 

Thought was not: enjoyment it expired. 

No thanks he breathed—he proffered no request: 

Wrap’t into still communion, that transcends 

The imperfect offices of prayer and praise, 

His mind was a thanksgiving to the power 

That made him; it was blessedness and love! 

And here, might I not ask, what valid objec- 
tion could the practical man have to such a 
use of the leisure moments of a working man’s 
life? How is it incompatible with his pune- 
tual discharge of “the primal duties” of home 
and kindred? Does it make him less mindful 
of his moral and religious obligations? or does 
it deaden his impulses and affections towards 
those whom he wishes to become the partners 
of his aspirations? No, it is on account of 
these very feelings that we may predicate of 
his hearth the content that breathes around it, 
and apply to him the words of Sterne—* For 
happy 1s thy cottage, and happy is the sharer 
of it, and happy are the lambs that sport about 
thee!” But if we want authority for thus 
looking beyond the external surfaces of things 
into the truths that lie beneath them, let us 
ponder our Saviour’s words, where, with poetic 
feeling, and in poetic language, He exclaims— 
“Consider the lilies of the field, how they 
grow; they toil not, neither do they spin; and 
yet I say unto you, that even 8 dia in all 
iis glory was not arrayed like one of these!” 
In the chiseled form of that queenly flower, 
in its gold and silver hues as it spreads its pe- 
tals to the sun, He points a moral to which we 
all subscribe—as readily as we almost all dis- 
regard it. I could dwell upon the poetic 
strain in which His divine persuasions are 
conveyed, and the touching pictures they call 
up: “Come unto me all ye that labor and are 
heavy laden, and I will give you rest. Take 
my yoke upon you, and learn of Me, for I am 
meek and lowly in heart, and ye shall find 
rest. unto your souls; for My yoke is easy, and 
My burthen is light.” But as I might, inadver- 
tently, appear to mingle too familiarly sacred 
subjects with those of a more worldly character, 
I will turn, for further illustration, to persons 
and things more directly near us and about us. 

The theory for which I contend is, that sen- 
sibility to Poetry may advantageously co-exist 
with all needful attention to our worldly af- 
fairs. In adducing evidence of its existence in 
the case of men who would be accounted more 
than ordinarily active and indefatigable, I may 
assume it as admitted that it cannot be con- 
sidered incompatible with a due amount of 
diligence! It would not be easy to select in- 
stances of characters more entirely worldly— 
and in all respects more entirely different— 
than the Emperor Napoleon and William Cob- 
bett! Yet the word of battle that ig sy 
gave to his soldiers on the plains of Egypt, 
when, pointing to the Pyramids, he told them 
to remember “that four thousand years were 
looking down upon them,” was surely inspired 
by a poetic imagination; and in Cobbett’s 
strictures on the vain ambition of this very 
man, in marrying an Arch-Duchess of Austria, 
he, breathes the very spirit of Poetry into a 
profound political truth, when he says, “He 
should have married the poorest and prettiest 
zirl in Franee.” And do we not find enough 
in the world and in its habitual selfishness to 
harden our disposition, without interdicting 
that everlasting art, whose office is to human 
ize and soften The charm which Poetry has 
flung over the simple story of the Highland 
Chief surely adds to its pathos; and are we, in 
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deference to the objection of our practical op- 
ponents, to prefer a sober newspaper narration 
of such an event, to the graphic lyrics in which 
Campbell thus describes it? e should, | 
think, all concur in regretting that, under the 
censorship of utilitarian austerity, a ballad 
sae of such excellence should be lost to our 
anguage, and a plain statement of the fact be 
substituted for it! But let us try the question 
by another process. It will not be inappro- 
priate, perhaps, to recall one or two incidents 
of actual oceurrence—that will enable us to test 
the soundness of our argument, by taking a 
view of the converse of the position I would 
maintain, and which may help us to form some 
judgment of the narrower circle, within which 
the exclusively practical and professional 
would contract their observation. You are 
most—.f not all—of you, familiar with the ac- 
counts of the huge scale on which Nature dis- 
lays her wonders in the new world—and 

oe no doubt read, or heard, of the primeval 
forests—the illimitable prairies—savannahs 
green—and all the immensities of creation on 
that northern continent, 

Where pale Oswego spreads his swamps around, 

And Niagara stuns with thundering sound. 
Of the latter (properly pronounced Niagara) it 
is difficult to speak. The poet, the painter, 
genius, in whatever art, is baffled before the 
rrand reality, and finds itself insufficient to 
describe the stupendous, the awful glory of 
that mighty cataract! up and down the stream 
for miles its roar is heard, and for miles the 
white cloud of its spray is beheld rising over 
the line of woods upon the horizon’s edge! I 
have seen strong men turn pale, and women in 
a fainting state, when standing on the rock 
that trembled to the incessant plunge of the 
vast and ever-flowing mass of waters, as it 
comes thundering down! There seems room 
for no other idea than that of power, incom- 
aa irresistible, and eternal! no thought 

ond a silent worship of the Creator before 
this appalling symbol of His might! But to 
some minds all sense of the sublime or beauti- 
ful is merged in the single and severe conside- 
ration of gain or utility, and thus water-mills, 
cotton-works, and other means of profit so ex- 
ercised every action of thought in an Ameri- 
ean, who went, with others, to visit this 
world’s wonder, that when his companion, 
after a long silence, observed to him—*“ This is 
certainly an astounding spectacle! I should 
like to know the thoughts that are passing at 
this moment in your mind.” “Well,” he an- 
swered, “I was thinking what a capital water- 
power for saw-mills.” The habits of sordid 
calculation to which he had restricted himself, 
repressed in him those emotions of delight 
which thousands make long journeys and even 
voyages to enjoy. <A few years since, it was 
my chance to pass some days in the depth of 
the wilderness in the same country. The no- 
ble Hudson river, there near its source, was a 
little brook over which we could step with 
ease. The region was known to few beyond 
the lonely hunter, or Indian, that occasionally 
traversed its solitudes ; many of the trees had 
attained to what, even in that country, was 
deemed an enormous magnitude; and the im- 


mense bulk of others, whose prostrated huge | 


trunks, overtopping the deep and rank under- 
wood, lay mouldering to earth again, told of 
ages and ages past in their growth and decay! 
I have never been more deeply impressed than 
amidst the savage grandeur of these unfre- 
quented tracts, where the wild deer bounded 
past us in the thicket glade—the beaver built 
its dam and huts, and stored its winter food by 
the stream—and where, by the eaverns of the 
forest, the traces of the panther and the bear 
were still recent. The owner of a large por- 
tion of this territory, who was with me in this 
excursion, was one who looked only at a moun- 
tain for the chances of its mineral wealth—to 





a stream for the facility it might afford for 
mill-dams—and to a tree for its convertibility. 
We were all standing together before a pine of 
most extraordinary size, bending back our 
heads to get a sight of its top, and regarding 
with amazement its gigantic dimensions. It 
was, in truth, so grand an object that I could 
not have fancied such a wonder of the vegeta- 
ble kingdom if Lhad not seen it. We were all 
expressing, in delighted terms, our astonish- 
ment and our admiration of this ‘“ monarch of 
the wood,” when my friend broke in upon our 
exclamations with the remark, “ Well, it cer- 
tainly is a well-grown piece of timber; and 
would make a fine shaft for a steam-engine!” 
With what a different companion I made a 
visit, about a year ago, to that extraordinary 
monument, not far distant from us, the Druid’s 
temple at Stonehenge—my friend Mr. Maclise, 
the academician, who holds so distinguished a 
place in the first rank of es art. It was 
an augmentation of my own delight to witness 
the impression made on him by this mysterious 
memorial of a departed race, as he examined 
it again and again in every aspect—taking 
every point of view from which the columns 
could differently grouped. He broke out 
in a transport of enthusiasm—‘“I had no con- 
ception of anything like this! The many 
drawings I have seen of these colossal masses 
afford no guess at the reality !—they have given 
merely the forms, the outlines of the stones; 
but these colors of time and storm and deca 
—these lichens and cracks and fissures—like 
the deep wrinkles of centuries of age—have a 
history in them: they are the features of the 
monument, and should be painted with their 
exact tints, and every shadow of their indent- 
ings, to convey their stern and awful expres- 
sion to the beholder!” He felt the poetry of 
this venerable record of a barbarous supersti- 
tion; but he is himself, on canvass, a poet of 
the highest class. From these several instances 
it is surely not unfair to conclude, that to ap- 
preciate and enjoy the power of poetry where- 
soever exhibited, whether in the “Heavens 
that declare the glory of God, and the firma- 
ment that showeth his handy work,” whether 
in the actual varieties of nature, or the “airy 
nothings,” that receive a “local habitation and 
a name” from the poet’s pen, whether in the 
inventor’s exquisite skill in the perfection of 
mechanical machinery, the images of the paint- 
er’s pencil or the seulptor’s chisel, the poetic 
feeling, the love of the beautiful must be within 
ourselves, and as a means of intellectual exer- 
cise and recreation, at once delighting, refining 
and enlarging the mind, should be duly eulti- 
vated and encouraged. The spirit of Poetry is 
all-inherent and all-pervading, and thus ever 
at hand to furnish mnocent and improvin 

pleasures to those who choose to seek for, as 
give thought to, them. To them, even the 
mountain daisy, as in the verse of Burns, can 
give scope for pleasing musings; and the Sa- 
cred Volume, which displays “the mystery, the 
life that cannot die,” will unfold more co- 
piously its stores for grateful meditation. The 
majestic verse of Milton will become the in- 
structive entertainment of the humblest hearth, 


round to listen, for improvement and sober 
pleasure, to the music of his “mighty line.” I 
eannot better conclude these random observa- 





tions than by reading you an extract from his | 


greatest poem, with the wish that it may al- 
ways be among the most favorite of your 
books of amusement and edification. 


Mr. Macready concluded the Lecture b 
reading the opening of the fifth book of “Pa- 
radise Lost,” ending with the lines— 

‘So prayed they innocent, and to their thoughts 
Firm peace recovered soon, and wonted calm.’ 


? 
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VARIETIES. 


Monument to Jacxson.—The Jackson Mo. 
nument Committee of New Orleans, advertise 
for proposals to erect the pedestal of the Jono 
talked-of Monument to Gen. Jackson in Jack. 
son Square in that city. No plan has been 
fixed upon for the pedestal, and persons send. 
ing in proposals are required to furnish speci. 
fications, &e. It is estimated that a bronze 
pedestrian statue would cost $10,000, a marble 

uestrian statue $60,000, and a bronze eques. 
trian statue, which the committee has decided 
to adopt, will cost between $28,000 and 30,. 
000. Only about half this amount has been 
raised for the pur The Legislature has 
appropriated $10,000, and nearly $5,000 has 
been obtained by subscription, When the 
pedestal shall have been erected another effor; 
will be made to raise the whole of the re. 
quired amount. It is expected that the entire 
work will not be completed in less than three 
years, 


Tae Catawsa Wives.—The junior member 
of Corneau & Son, of Cincinnati, invited , 
party of gentlemen to meet him last (Tuesday) 
evening, at Niblo’s Saloon, for the purpose ‘of 
examining some samples of Native Wines 
(Still and Sparkling Catawba) manufactured 
by his father and him. Among those present 
we observed His Honor the Mayor (who sat at 
the head of the table), General Tallmadye, 


Y | General Sandford, the Chief of Police, Mr. 


Matsell, General Chandler, General Hall, Mr. 
Van Rensellaer, Mr. Strakosch, Messrs. Leland, 
and a goodly representation of the Press. 
With the repast that preceded the produe- 
tion of the famous Sparkling Champagne, Mr. 
Corneau placed upon the table specimens of 
the “still” wines, manufactured by him; 
some from the Isabella grape, but this only by 
way of contrast with that made from the (s- 
tawba, or native grape. This is a delicately 
flavored Hock, and might be easily mistaken 
for the true Rhine wine. The sparkling arti- 
cle which followed is the same made into 
Champagne, by what process (the same as in 
the manufacture of the French wine) the inte’. 
ligent manufacturer explained to the com 
ny; who appeared to enjoy the interesting 
eseription given by him of the mode of cul- 
ture, of manufacture, c., as much as they <id 
the flavor of the Catawba itself. On the 
suggestion of Mr. Corneau, the gentlemen 
present asked him questions as to the origin 
and character of the native grape, the statistics 
of its manufaeture, the way it is cultivated, the 
Pu Asem for market, é&e., &e., all of which 
e answered in detail, and satisfactorily. _ 
The process of making the effervescent wine 
from the pure juice of the grape, is to add to it 
refined rock candy. This is the same in 
France as in Ohio. Mr. Corneau’s exposition 
of the way in which the patrons of “ Heidsick, 
and nothing but Heidsick,” are taken in and 
done for by the wholesale home manufacturers 
of this brand, was exceedingly amusing. [lis 
finding a Heidsick cork popping out of 4 
Shreider bottle, and his interview with the 


| pri labels, leseribed 
and the children of its family will cluster By hien of: Chemeadns Saiielsy ere den 


him with much humor, 

It seems that the demand for the Ohio 
wines is yet far beyond the possibility of sup 
ply. But a very small ey of them 
reaches our market on the seaboard, they hav 
ing been taken up by Western purchasers 4s 
soon as they are made, and even engaged 
forehand. “Mr. Corneau said that he had been 


y obliged, since he has been in the city, to de- 


cline | orders, from his inability to fill 
them. His greatest, trouble, he said, is to ob- 
tain bottles and corks, There is a peculiarity 
in both, which makes it very difficult to ob- 
tain the proper kinds, The Champagne bottle 


cannot be made in this country as yet, and our 
' native wine manufacturers are © 


to use 
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French article. The of bottling 
po corking, and then uncorking, to remove 
the sediment, and then recorking, of piling and 

king, &e., were graphically described by 

. Corneau, who interspersed his account 
with some amusing anecdotes, illustrative of 
his subject. His remarks in favor of the home 
culture of the grape, and the manufacture of 
pure and ulterated oe therefrom, as an 

uxiliary to the ess of temperance, were 

wae sensible an ‘logical, and the truth of his 
theory was illustrated by examples drawn 
from history and observation. 

General Sandford made a few remarks, 
complimentary to the host of the evening, and 
his enterprise, and after pledging him in a 
parting of his own wine, the company 
pete having been as much instructed as 
enteriained by the agreeable incidents of the 


evening. —Ezpress. 


Newsparer Porrry.—New York, 3d July, 
52.—Will you permit me to call your atten- 
tion to a certain brilliant opr, “ Dedicated to 
the Gatherers at Van Waggener’s Big Tent,” 
which (the ode, not the tent) adorns the co- 
lumns of the “Tribune” of this morning. The 
author informs us, in his second line, that 
“A noble theme demands a lay,” and in his 
third, that “An influence doth the country 
shake.” Now I should like to know what 
right any influence has to go about shaking the 
country, taking it morally by the collar, and 
producing a general “lay” of all the inhabi- 
tants; and I think it exceedingly impertinent 
in any “noble theme” to demand such a 
thi 


- little further on, however, the author 
changes his mind about the “lay,” and shouts 
out, in the “ what-ho-waiter !” style, 

“ A CHEER for the fal’en ;” 

which is nothing more than right after the gene- 
ral tumble ; but what does he mean by complet- 
ing the line with the order, Brothers, stand! ? 
What's the use of a cheer, if a man has to 
stand after all? 
Pe the fourth verse, the poet insists upon it 

t, 

“And onward roll the Tem’ car 
From victory to victory!” 

Will Fe inform me if this “car” be typical of 
the Maine law, which I take to be a sort of 
Car of Jug-or-not ¢ 

In the closing verse I find the prediction of 

a direful calamity :— 

- sae to ve love ee 

That Lie aioee ar oakay hills, 
With sheen and song to meet the sea.” 

Of course, if the “rills” are coming down to 
“meet the sea,” the sea must be going up to 
meet the rills, and it behooves us all to effect 
Marine as well as Fire insurance upon our 
homes and 7 

Iam aware that my inquisitive disposition 
= lead me to asking too much of you; but 
will you permit me—while my hand is in—to 
to from an “Elegiac,” in this morning’s 

erald :— 


os 


— ab ames er thrones may 
em w ‘er fallen pow’r— 
Prond of ts honors shorn 


May melt and wither in an hour’— 


and to inquire if you think the last line be not 
some relation to the 


“ May FADE 
And wither in an hour,” 


of Dr. Watts? 


Your very obedient servant, 
Marcus Marivs 
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AMERICAN. 

Messrs, Harper & Broturrs have nearly ready 
for publication—* Anthon’s Latin-English and 
English-Latin Dictionary, for the Use of 
Schools, chiefly from the Lexicons of Freund, 





Georges, and Kaltschmidt,” small 4to.; “The 
School for Fathers, a novel,” 12mo.;” “Cap- 
tain MacKinnon's Atlantic and Transatlantic,” 
12mo.; “Adventures of ‘Our own Corres- 
pondent’ in Italy,” 12mo.; “The Clifford Fa- 
mily, by a Virginian,” 12mo. “Pierre ; or, the 
Ambiguities,” by Herman Melville, 12mo.; 
“Lotos Eating, a Summer Book,” by G,. W. 
Curtis, Esq., with illustrations, 12mo.; “ Mys- 
teries ; or, Glimpses of the Supernatural,” by 


R. W. Elliott, Esq., 12mo.; “ Hildreth’s Histo- | 


ry of the United States,” Vol. VI, 8vo.; 
“ Chalmers’s Life,” Vol. IV., 12mo.; “Shaks- 
are and his Times,” by M. Guizot, 12mo. 


e same publishers are preparing a uniform | 


and complete edition of the Works of 8. T. 
Coleridge. 

Lipeincotr, Gramso & Co. announce—“ A 
Practical Treatise on Business ; or, how to Get, 
Save, Spend, Give, Send, and Bequeath Money, 
with an Inquiry into the Chances of Success 
and Causes of Failure in Business,” by Edwin 
J. Freedley. Also, “Prize Essays, Statistics, 
Miscellanies, and numerous Private Letters 
from successful and distinguished Business 
Men,” 1 vol. 12mo. 


AMERICAN BOOKS. 
LIST OF BOOKS PUBLISHED IN THE UNITED STATES 
FROM THE 15TH OF MAY TO THE IST OF JUNE. 


ee (Jacob).—Marco Paul’s Voyages and Travels. 


ol. 1. Adventures in New York. Vol.2. Erie Canal. | 


16mo. Re. 192, 208. Harpers. 
Annual Report of the Trustees of the State Library, 
March 9, 1852, 8vo. pp. 288 (Albany, C. Van Benthuy- 


sen) 

Brownson (O. A.)—Essays and Reviews. 12mo. pp. 550 
D. & J. Sadlier), $1 25. 

Bryant (Alfred).—Millenarian Views: with reasons for 
receiving them. To which is added a Discourse on the 
Fact and Nature of the Resurrection. 12mo. pp. 252 (M. 


W. Dodd), 85 cts. 

Burke (John _W.)—Life of Robert Emmett: with an Ap- 
a on Irish History (Charleston, 8. C., Courtenay & 
po man, ; Philadelphia, Thomas, Cowperthwait & Co,). 

Cabell (Julia Mayo).—An Odd Volume of Facts and Fic- 


)— 
agg = Prose and Verse. 12mo. pp. 275 (Richmond, 
Va., Nash & Woodhouse), 50 cents. 


Cobb (Lyman).—A New Speaker, containing exercises in | 


Elocution, in Prose, Poetry, and Dialogue. 12mo. pp. 576 
(Garrett & Co.), 81 25. 

Collections of the Massachusetts Historical Society. 
Fourth Series. Vol. 1, 8vo. pp. xxi. 295 (Boston, Pu 
lished by the Society), $1 

Cousin Agnes’s Story of the Boys and Girls of Chester. 

18mo. pp 76. Cuts (D. Fanshaw). 

).—The Old Engagement. A Spinster’s Story. 
12mo. pp EA Boston and Cambridge, Munroe & Co.). 
Doolittle (Hon. Mark).—Historical Sketch of the Congre- 

onal Church in Belchertown, Mass., for 114 years. 
i ogies, ~. 12mo. pp. 294 (Northampton, 


Ga, Homan & Manly). : 
Forester (Frank).—The Deer Stalkers: with Illustrations. 
12mo. Ph 198 (Philadelphia, Getz, Burke & Co.). 
Fuller (S. M. iterature and Art. 2 parts in 1 volume. 
With an Introduction by Horace Greeley. 12mo. 
pp. 164. ae Neb me & Wells). 
Gould (W. M.)—Zephyrs from Italy and Sicily. 12mo. 


. 336 (Appletons). 
Jed ic. PCy Pequinitio. A Tale. 8vo. pp. 132 


H rs). 

nae Ca) Historical Sketch of the Electric Telegeeh: 
including its use and progress in the United States. 
8vo. PP 4 Syme» 

Hall (A. G., M.D.).—Views of the new T of Disease 
and of Treatment and Cure, based upon Nutritive 
Principle, &c. Part 1. 8vo. pp. 135 (Washington, for 
the Author). / 

Hentz (Mrs. C. Lee).—Eoline; or, Magnolia Vail. A 
Novel. 12mo. pp. 261 (Philadelphia, A. Hart), 50 cts. 
Kiddle (H.)—A al of Astronomy and the use of the 
Globes for schools and academies. 12mo. pp. 130 (New- 

man & Ivison). 


T % 
Usa (ldkethena, Keno 3 of the Family of Naiades. 3d 
edition, 4to., pp. 88 (Philadelphia, Blanchard & Lea). 
Lea Geusel-On a Fossil Saurian of the New Red Sand- 
stone Formation of Pennsylvania. Illustrated 4to. pp. 28 
(Philadelphia). 
Observations on the Genus Unio, illustrations, 
4to. pp. 60 (Philadelphia). 
the Fossi Footmarks in the Red Sandstone of 
Pottsville, Pa. 4to. PR. 13 (Philadelphia). 
Leslie (Miss).—Pencil Ske’ ; or, Outlines of Character 
and Manners. 2 vols. 12mo., pp. 440. (Philadelphia, A. 
Hart), =e 





vol. 





1 
ames oston Orators, 2) 
Bodies, by the Municipal Authorities and other Public 


from 1770, to 1852; comprising Historical Glean- 





in ,_Ceretins te Principles and wr of our Re- 
ican institutions. 8vo. pp. viii., a 
L eweit & Co}, 2 En : pp. vii (Boston, J. P 
anual o' e Origin and Meaning of G , 
| Names, by A. J. Perkins, A.M. and 6. W. Fitch tee 
pp. 64 (Sa y 
| Mercantile Li Association of Boston. 32d Annual 
| _ Report. (Boston, Dutton & Wentworth). 
Pierce (Gen. Franklin).—The Life of; with a Sketch of 
Hon. Wm. Rufus King. By Hermitage. 12mo. pp. 96 
| (Cornish, Lamport & 


o., and H. Long & Bro.). 
| Potter (J. H. he Consumptive’s Guide to Health. 2d 
edition. 12mo. pp. 176 (Redfield). 


| Russell (W.)—The University Speaker; a Collection of 
Pieces for College Exercises. 12mo. pp. 528 (Boston, 

| _ James Munroe & Co). 

| Spencer (J. A.)—The East. Sketches of Travel in Egypt 
and the Holy Land. Third edition. 8vo. pp. 503 (Put- 

n 


am). 

| The Directory of the City of New York, for 1852—1853. 
| _ 8vo, pp. 700 (John F, Trow). 

| The Kindred Dead: a Memorial of the Rev. H. L. Storrs, 
| and others. 8vo. (Albany, J. Munsell). 

| The New York Quarterly. Edited by A. G. Remington. 
| No. I. June, 1852. 8vo. pp. 144 (Cornish, Lamport & 


| Co.). 

| Warren (J.)—Equitable Commerce: a New Development 

| _of Principles. 12mo. pp. 117 (Fowlers & Wells). 

| Whisper toa Newly Married Pair. New edition. 18mo. 
pp. 108 (Leavitt & Allen), 


REPRINTS, 


Aguilar (Grace).—The Deve of Bruce: a Story from 
Scottish History. 2 vols. 12mo. pp. 582 (D. Appleton & 


0.). 

Brown (Sir Thomas).—Works. Vol. 3. Bohn’s Antiqu 

rian Library. 12mo. nes (Bangs, Brother & Co.) a 
Burns.—The Life and Works of Robert Burns. Edited 

by Robert Chambers. Vol. 2. 12mo. pp. 

; Chamier (Capt.)—Ben Brace: & Nautical R 

8vo. pp. 167 (Long & 2 yoowy, 

| Cosmos. BY Alexander von Humboldt Translated by 

Otte and Paul. Vol. 4. 12mo. pp. 234 (Harpers). 
| Dumas (A.)—The Corsican Brothers. 8vo. pp. 96 (Bunce 
m Brother). 
ood (T.)—Up the Rhine. Illustrated. 12mo. pp. 
(G. P. Putnam). canes 

James (J. A.)—The Young Man’s Friend and Guide 
through Life to Immortality. With an Introduction, by 
Fh DeWitt, D.D. 12mo. pp. 354 (A. D. F. Ran- 

olph). 

Lawson (W. J.)—The History of Banking; with an Ac- 
count of the Origin, Rise, and Progress of the Banks of 
England, ireland, and Scotland. evised by J. S. Ho- 
mans. 8vo, Pp: 346 (Boston, Gould & Lincoln). 

Niebuhr.—The Life and Letters of Barthold George Nie- 
eet is with ss by Bunsen, and others. 12mo. pp. 

a 

Norton (dre. Altamont; or, the Charity Sister. $8vo. 
pp. 96 (Bunce & Bro.). 

Oersted (H. C.)—The Soul in Nature, with Supplementary 
Contributions. Translated from the German, by Leo- 
nora and Joanna B. Horner. 12mo. pp. 465 (London, 
Bohn; New York, Bangs, Bro. & Co.). 

Papers from the Quarterly Review. 16mo. pp. 307 (Ap- 
pleton & Co.). 

Poole (John).—Little Pedlington and the Pedlingtonians. 
2 vols. 16mo. 231, 250 (Appleton’s Popular Library) 

Scott (W.)—The Antios 0 
Waverley Novels, 





317 (Harpers). 
omance. I}lust. 


e pinck Drees Dts Movelity. 

ol. . 8vo. . i ip- 

pincott, Grambo & Co.). a See ae 

Scott (Sir W.)—Waverley Novels. Part II.—Guy Man- 
nering. 8vo. Pe 268. 

Staunton (H.)—The Chess Tournament. Illustrated by 
copious Diagrams. 12mo. pp. 337 (London, Bohn; New 
York, Bangs, Bro. & Co.). 

Yonge (C. D.)—Translation of Cicero’s Orations. Vol. ITI. 
Bohn’s Classical Library. 12mo. pp. 500 (Bangs, Bro- 
ther & Co.). 





Detection of Fraud and Protection of Health. 
A TREATISE 


THE ADULTERATION OF FOOD 
AND DRINE: 


WITH 
PLAIN AND SIMPLE DIRECTIONS FOR 
DETECTING THEM; 
AND OF 


The Deleterious Influence of Lead on the Human Sytesm, 
Means of Preventing its Influence, Treatment of 
Lead Affections, and of the Process for 
Detecting Lead where Present. 


WITH AN APPENDIX, 
Giving nearly 
ONE HUNDRED RECIPES 


For making Tooth Powders and Washes, Hair Oils, Hair 
Dyes, Pomades, Skin Powders, Perfumes, 
- Soaps, Confections. Essences, Sy- 
rups, Tinctures, etc. 


By M. L. BYRN, M.D., 
Graduate of the University of the City of New York. 
{ vol. 12mo. 


LIPPINCOTT, GRAMBO & CO., 
jyl0lt PHILADELPHIA. 


HYSICAL THEORY OF ANOTHER 
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LATEST PUBLICATIONS. 





Marco Paul’s Voyages and Travels. 
By Jacos Aszorr. 16mo. tastefully bound and beautifully 
Illustrated. Price 50 cents each. 

ORDER OF THE VOLUMES. 


MARCO PAUL. 


4. IN VERMONT. 
5. IN BOSTON. 


1. IN NEW YORK 
2. ON THE ERIE CANAL. 


3. IN MAINE. 6. AT THE SPRINGFIELD ARMORY. 
The first Four Volumes of the Series are now ready. 
The d of the series of volumes, entitled Marco Pauls Adventures in the Pursuit 
of Ki is not to entertain the reader with a narrative of juvenile adven- 
tures, but also to communicate, in connection with them, as extensive and varied 


formation as — in respect to the phy, the 
institutions of this country, as they yoosunt themevives 
on, to owled 

formation of character. ~The author has endeavored to enliven his servatie, and to in- 
fuse into it elements of a — moral influence, by means of 

falling the actors in the story. The reader may rely upon the 
fidelity of all the descriptions of places, institutions, and scenes, which are brought be- 
fore his mind in the progress of the narrative. 


History of the Restoration of Mo- 


NARCHY IN FRANCE. Being a Sequel to the “ History 
of the Girondists.” By A. pe Lamartine. Portrait. Vol. IL, 
muslin, 75 cents. 


This work possesses all the eloquence and more than the interest of its predecessor, 
the “ History of the Girondists,” published by the same house. Its v: rst sentence, 
like that of Macaulay’s elegant history of England, is a foretaste of its tion, and an 
earnest of the sp ‘or spread over the following pages.— Christian Intelligencer. 


One of the most intensely interesting publications of the day. The style is animated, 
yar and glowing, and the incidents possess ail the charms of romance.—Penn. 
urer. 


Pequinillo : 
A Tale. By G.P.R. James. 8vo. paper, 50 cents. 


“ Written in a style of playful gayety, with frequent touches of sarcastic humor, and 
many felicitous de Leations Hy chnoneter.” , 


The Principles of Courtesy : 


With Hints and Observations on Manners and Habits. By 
Georce Winrrep Hervey. 12mo. muslin, 75 cts. 


The author has aimed to treat of those observances of propriety and elegance which 
are practised always and wherever the English lan isspoken. He has also sought 
to or clear of sectarian and denominational! peculiarities, and to make his work useful 
to Christians of every sort and name.—Buffalo Courier. 


Such a book ought to have many readers.— Independent. 


A careful examination will convince any one that it is a good guide to rely upon in 
social intercourse.—Greene Co. Whig. 


Life and Letters of Barthold George 
NIEBUHR. With Essays on his Character and Influence, by 
the Chevalier Bunsen, and Profs. Branpis and Lorsett. 
12mo. muslin, $1 25. 

* * * Nor do we remember to have ever encountered a series of letters of more un- 
flagging interest. This interest owe, in great measure, to the rong marked 
personal character of the writer. T are not only good let! containing always 
something that suggests reflection, but t sustain their biographical or dramatical 
character throughout. It ought to be added, too, that they are most 1 


lec agreeably trans- 
lated, The work has been altogether judiciously planned and ably executed.—Black- 
wood’s Magazine. 


Humboldt’s Cosmos: 


A Sketch of a Physical Description of the Universe. By 
ALEXANDER von Humpotpt. Vol. IV. ‘Translated from the 
German, by E. C. Otté and B. H. Paul, Ph.D., F.C.S. 12mo. 
muslin, 85 ets. 


The great work of our age.—Chevalier Bunsen. 


“ Cosmos” is a work of art almost as muchas of philosophy, end we know not where 
to point out its fellow as a composition. Written in the evening of a long life, it has 
the me light of the setting sun.—. Spectator. 


jyl0 





Dr. Harrison’s Latin Language. 


An Exposition of some of the Laws of the Latin Grammar. 
By Gessner Harrison, M.D. 12mo. muslin, 75 cts. 


— ‘Ttmust invaluable to the teacher and student. A more satisfactory account of 
the inflections, 1 and differences of the various parts of speech, the 
scholar has tone with.—N. Y. Times. _— 
It presents pliroophianl views of nagnegs gmeain as well as most tho 
analogies of the Latin lan in cular. t Soutaine the most valwabse results ct 


investi in of and satisfactorily ex- 

nded, with te addition of the ~e ny QR i there can be little 

oubt that it may be consulted by the most erudite scholars with profit and pleasure. 
To every teacher it must prove a most useful auxiliary.—National . 


Eminen in its structure, and covers ground which is in 
amen its own.— Albany Argus. age 


The Howadji in Syria. 
By G. W. Curtis, author of “Nile Notes of a Howadji.” 
12mo. muslin, 87} cts. 


In a word, the book is a poem—full of \ Western thought, clothed in 
splendid hues and mystic drapery of the Orient. None of all the “Tales of the 
Travellers” that we have ever read, have inspired within ener © “ 
the of the morning,” as this Syrian of our Rainn Sereay He has 
par shown us a “new Jerusalem,” and c “the desert to as the rose.” 


Life and Works of Robert Burns. 


Edited by Rosert Cuamsers. In Four Volumes. Vol. Il. 
12mo. muslin, 75 cts. 


Mr. Chambers’s edition is the ee ee presentation of the Scottish poet now, or 
likely to be hereafter, in existence.—Literary World. 


It will rove the best life and edition of Burns’s works that has 
ed.—Protestant Churchmas. hihi 

This is the best planned edition of the life and writings of Burns we have ever seen. 
—Baltimore American, 


This will be the most valuable edition of the works of the inimitable Scotch poet ever 
published.— Christian Freeman. 


Austria in 1848—49: 


Being a History of the late Political Movements in Vienna, 
Milan, Venice, and Prague, with Details of the Campaigns of 
Lombardy and Novara; a full Account of the Revolution in 
Hungary ; and Historical Sketches of the Austrian Govern- 
ment and the Provinces of the Empire. By Wiruam H. 
Stires, late Chargé d’Affaires of the United States at the 
Court of Vienna. With Portraits of the Emperor, Metter- 
nich, Radetsky, Jellacic, and Kossuth. 2 vols. 8vo., muslin, 


$3 50. 
The official tionof Mr. Stiles put valuable documents within his reach, and 
he has a himself of them, to make the best history of the Austrian troubles during 


the great revolutionary year that we have.—N. Y. Evening Post. 

As an authentic reference on the comaticates movements which it describes, the pub- 
lication is seasonable, and will be found adapted to the wants of a numerous class of 
readers.—New York 
ai? elegant and most interesting, no less than valuable and seasonable work.— Boston 


We believe this is the first elaborate and reliable history of the Austrian revolution 
and of the events which led to the final subjugation of Hungary.—Boston Journal. 


The Two Families: 


An Episode in the History of Chapelton. By the Author of 
“Rose Douglas.” 12mo. muslin, 75 cents. 
In this 
Douglas” has 
she 


The Works of Stephen Olin, D.D., 


LL.D., late President of the Wesleyan University. With « 
Portrait. In 2 volumes, 12mo. muslin, $2. Vol. L SERMONS 
anp Sxetcues.—Vol. Il. Lecrures anp ADDRESSES. 


are fervent, and at times eloquent, in their tone. His sermons are elegant, and 
never in bed taste.” His arguments in favor of education are unanswerable. 


a 

and full of thought.—C = 
Stren, and clearness of te aptness of illustrati and a straightforw 

a always to be detected.— iheren Observer. a 


HARPER AND BROTHERS, 


829 PEARL STREET, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK.’ 


. Olin’ le is forcible and his his is su, tive 
r s sty ble yonner cucuet, wills language gges 





